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WHO’S WHO 


WILFRID PARSONS honors our pages this week. 
For nearly eleven years he was the editor-in-chief 
of AMERICA and was recognized everywhere as a 
dynamic leader in American Catholic affairs. Dur- 
ing that entire period, the issue of Mexico for the 
Mexicans was one of his paramount interests. He 
championed the people against the Mexican dicta- 
tors and against the interference and intervention 
of the United States... . LOUIS J. A. MERCIER 
has been associate professor of French and educa- 
tion at Harvard University since 1930. Before join- 
ing the Harvard faculty in 1918, he had lectured, 
in increasing positions of importance, at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and at Radcliffe College. He 
is a Catholic humanist who writes and lectures 
much on the necessity of preserving the culture of 
the past in our modern educational experimenta- 
tion. . . . M. J. HILLENBRAND is a graduate 
student in international law at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and has just been named a Richard Butler 
Scholar. He is on his way to Pueblo, Colorado, to 
work in a steel mill. During the past five summers, 
he has labored on the Ford construction line in 
Dearborn, as a brick-stocker in Camden, in steel- 
mills, etc. In one job, he relates, he worked for two 
days and was called out on a nine-week’s strike. . . . 
BENJAMIN L. MASSE is known principally be- 
cause of his educational and literary activities when 
he was professor at Regis College, Denver. .. . 
CORNELIA CRAIGIE, as she states, was a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. She compiled the volume, The Encyclopedia 
and Its Makers, after the fifteen volumes were 
completed. 
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THOUGH not in the very best of health, His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XI, was bright and cheerful on his 
recent eighty-first birthday, said Mass in the morn- 
ing at his residence in Castel Gandolfo, attended to 
a large correspondence, gave several audiences, and 
took a long automobile ride. What everyone has 
noticed in His Holiness recently is his renewed will 
to live. There were times during the discouraging 
past few years when his enormous courage seemed 
on the point of failing him. But it never did. Pius 
XI, among other things, is a living proof of the fact 
that octogenarians can be as alert in mind and will 
as men in any other age of life. True, they cannot 
run around as lithely as those in their twenties or 
thirties, but their minds can often be as nimble as 
they were in youth, their judgment unimpaired, 
and, of course, with wisdom added to make their 
counsel valuable in an especial and unique way. As 
a matter of fact, all the octogenarians with whom 
we have had association seem to us to be especially 
bright and efficient people. There is New York’s 
inimitable Monsignor Lavelle, able to speak at three 
Communion breakfasts on a single Sunday morn- 
ing, enliven them infallibly with his wit and kind- 
liness, and then go back to finish off a hard day’s 
work in his study. Bishop Crimont of Alaska, is 
another octogenarian who comes readily to mind, 
in whom there is not a single sign of impaired effi- 
ciency. You would quite think so to hear him in dis- 
cussion at a dinner table. And of course, AMERICA 
has its own prize octogenarian in the person of 
Mr. Thomas F. Meehan. Mr. Meehan travels daily 
to our office by subway from his home in Brooklyn. 
And he is so eager for work he even comes on holi- 
days. He reads everything, seems to know every- 
thing, and forgets nothing. It is sometimes very 
embarrassing to be in his presence and suddenly 
become aware of how young and stupid one is when 
Mr. Meehan offers one some instruction or counsel. 


THE International Eucharistic Congress is such a 
magnificent function of late years in planning and 
execution that any subsequent celebration immedi- 
ately following on it would appear too much, an 
abundance of riches. Yet in Budapest the closing 
splendor of the Congress was the prelude of a na- 
tional celebration in honor of the nation’s patron 
Saint and ruler, the 900th anniversary of whose 
death coincided with the event. St. Stephen was the 
son of a Hungarian chief, baptized a Christian, at 
the age of ten, by Archbishop Adalbert of Prague. 
He asked and received the blessing of Pope Sylves- 
ter II, who sent him a crown which was thereafter 
used in Hungarian coronations. When his tomb was 
opened years after his death, it was found that 
while the body had corrupted, the right hand was 
miraculously preserved. This is the Holy Right, as 
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it is called, which figured centrally in the celebra- 
tions, ushered in by the Solemn Mass celebrated 
by Cardinal Pacelli, the day after the Eucharistic 
Congress closed at Budapest. Cardinal Pacelli in 
his opening address as Legate to the Congress re- 
ferred to the proud tradition that was Catholic 
Hungary’s from Stephen onward. “Behind the 
splendor of the public manifestations of the Con- 
gress was a sublime mission to awaken in hearts 
the spirit that created heroes to save the world of 
today and to defend the Church and Christian 
civilization against leaders of religious sedition and 
social revolution.” A second distinctive note of the 
Budapest Congress was the active interest and par- 
ticipation of many Protestants in both celebrations, 
led by the Acting Regent, Admiral Horthy. Thus 
the Eucharist, the center of Christian life, may well 
become source of religious unity in days when the 
lines are drawn between God and anti-Christ. 


= tl = , 


OUR Under-Secretary of State in a speech at Balti- 
more May 24 admonished Americans to remember 
our foreign policy of not condemning internal poli- 
cies of other nations “regarding which we have no 
rightful concern.” Two days later a group of Chi- 
cagoans released a public telegram to Mr. Welles 
in which they “objected emphatically” to his “his- 
torically inaccurate statement.” Vigorous protest 
had been “our consistent foreign policy in relation 
to outrages committed anywhere in the world that 
defy and violate the laws of humanity and God.” 
Recognizing the man’s size of historical meat they 
had ordered, the gentlemen hastened to add that 
“to avoid prolixity ... we cite but one instance, Sec- 
retary Blaine’s protest to Russia in 1891.” Mexico 
from Wilson’s first administration to the present 
date, naturally, was not cited. The telegram pro- 
ceeded: “Is murder a domestic policy? Are concen- 
tration camps, is confiscation of property, is creat- 
ing and foisting upon other countries exiles and 
refugees ..., are all these domestic policies?” The 
answer seems to be, not for Catholic Mexico nor 
Austria. 


WHOSE is the consignment of “silver and securi- 
ties” that at present lies in the vault of the old 
United States Assay Office in New York? When the 
Normandie slipped into her berth at the foot of 
West Forty-eighth St. last week, she had on board 
some 2,334 cases of treasure, weighing 186 tons, 
consigned by the Red Government in Spain to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. The value of 
the shipment was variously estimated from $2,200,- 
000 to $32,000,000. Its purpose in this country is 
presumed to be in payment of debts contracted 
by the Spanish Government prior to the passage 














of the Johnson Act. Reliable sources reveal that 
once the provisions of the Act have been complied 
with, the Loyalist Government aims to attempt the 
flotation of a $100,000,000 loan. But before any 
negotiations are made by our Government, the fact 
of ownership must be ascertained with certainty. 
Representatives of the Bank of Spain, now operat- 
ing sixty-eight branches in Nationalist territory, 
have already registered protests with our Govern- 
ment. As in the case of similar shipments to Hol- 
land and France, now under consideration, the 
agents of the Bank affirm that this consignment is 
not the legal possession of the Barcelona Govern- 
ment, that it belongs exclusively to the clients of 
the Bank; in a word, that it is confiscated prop- 
erty. Our Government would do well to proceed 
cautiously in the case after the fashion of Holland. 


MEMORIAL DAY exercises this year were marked 
rather by sounding alarmist signals of future and 
present dangers than as tributes to the heroism of 
the dead. Senator Walsh at Arlington said it was 
more appropriate today to turn to a future “of 
which no man may speak with certainty, with the 
very foundations of the modern world cracking and 
crumbling about us.” He went on to affirm that to- 
day among most nations, the democracy for which 
our heroes died is but a word, a term to cloak with- 
in its ample folds every principle the antithesis of 
democracy. But this latter is true not only among 
outsiders but is current among many factions here 
at home. The democracy built on the Declaration 
of Independence is attacked and spurned in fact and 
thought by all desirous of imposing on Christian 
peoples a material philosophy which denies the 
existence and providence of a Creator, the existence 
of rights State-guaranteed and protected but not 
State-given, the natural origin of society, the digni- 
ty of man, his immortal soul and a set of spiritual 
values—individual and social which accompany 
man’s innate dignity. The denial of these truths and 
the principles emanating therefrom whether by 
Fascist or Communist, constitutes a real, basic 
threat to democracy, especially to that democracy 
from which we trace our lineage. There are politi- 
cal, social and economic danger-posts in our midst 
but these should not blind true Americans to the 
yawning chasm the modern ideologies would set 
up between the democracy whose principles were 
stated in the Declaration and its present day anti- 
thesis in every fundamental principle. 


STOWAWAYS are flocking back in many ships. 
No heroes are they, just disillusioned men. Their 
stories are practically the same. They met with 
Communists, principally in New York. They were 
signed up to go to Spain and fight for the cause of 
democracy or of Communism, according to their 
inclinations. Passports were secured for them, or 
faked. Tickets for the ocean passage were bought. 
They were handed out pocket money, just a little, 
as an advance of their wages for fighting. They 
landed in France, and were met at the pier by a 


Communist. They went to Paris, and were directed 
by Communist agents. They were shipped to some 
small town near the French border, and handled by 
Communists. Their American passports were lifted; 
sometimes they were given French passports. They 
were spirited across the international border, with 
French and Communist help. In Loyalist Spain, 
their passports, American if they still retained 
them, French if they had them, were taken away 
from them. They were unburdened, also, of other 
documents of identification. They were sent down 
to the front. Here their stories differ as to their 
experiences. But they are the same in essentials: 
they fought under Communist officers, with foreign 
Communists; they fought under fear of a bullet in 
the back; they could not get a release from service, 
even when wounded; they had to escape furtively, 
some by deserting across the French border, some 
by contriving to hide away on an outgoing steamer. 
They all felt they were in a trap. They all under- 
stood that the Spanish war was the Communist 
war on Spain. They steal back to the United States. 
The Communists will not pay return passage; the 
American volunteers are expected to die for de- 
mocracy in Spain. They have no passports, no iden- 
tification. This traffic has been continuing for more 
than a year. Our State Department knew it. This 
slavery in American men who were caught by the 
bait of democracy and adventure, this Communist 
violation of our neutrality laws, has never been 
faced by our Governmental authorities. The stow- 
aways are back, repentant and ready to talk. Will 
the State Department and the Immigration authori- 
ties listen? 


ONE hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
contributed in one year to the ancient craft of for- 
tune telling may not impress contemporary Ameri- 
cans as a large sum. It has, however, interesting 
details: gullibility is its essential quality; $25,000 
comes from New York City, $12,000 from Chicago, 
a compliment to the latter; women are less sus- 
ceptible than men; the uneducated than the edu- 
cated; bankers and stock brokers and business men 
are contributors with ten successful gentlemen of 
the last group in one very worldly-wise city pay- 
ing $1,000 a year each for a form letter; answering 
the ancient roll call of “present’”’ are United States 
Senators and Congressmen, with attorneys, society 
women, and, though least gullible of the dreamers, 
college professors! The explanation lies somewhere 
in the realm of Barnum’s dicta. Just now the most 
popular form of this ancient craft of fortune telling 
is tea leaf readings. And for all the frequent pro- 
testations of Catholics that it is only in fun, the 
victims are disturbed in mind by any later coin- 
cidences. 


A MEMO from one department to another may not 
be out of place. Comment was struck this week by 
the idea that Books was above the normal, in se- 
lection, treatment and reviewers. Readers, also, 
have recently been praising Books. 
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DICTATORS RULE MEXICO 
SUPPORTED BY UNITED STATES 


Cedillo falls like others under totalitarian regime 


WILFRID PARSONS, $.J. 











IN MEXICO, history always repeats itself. What 
little variations occur now and then are mere in- 
genious embroideries worked on the ancient pat- 
tern by bizarre personalities. When it was an- 
nounced by the news correspondents that General 
Cedillo had risen in revolt, the mind went back to 
a day in October, 1927, when Arnulfo Gomez and 
Francisco Serrano were killed for a revolution they 
never started. It was part of Calles’ technique that 
when one of his followers became too strong, he 
was promptly suspected of starting a revolution, or 
still better, was goaded into making one, and was 
then liquidated before he got fairly started. 

One of the most celebrated “revolutions” in re- 
cent history was that of the well-known lawyer, 
Luis Cabrera. This gentleman, once a radical and 
now a conservative, gave a lecture, The Balance 
Sheet of the Revolution, severely criticizing the 
Calles regime for not carrying out sufficiently the 
promises of the Revolution. I happened to be in 
Mexico City at the time and witnessed the panic in 
a certain newspaper office caused by repeated tele- 
phoned threats against printing Cabrera’s speech. 
The only news next day was that Cabrera had risen 
in revolt, and then that he had fied to Guatemala in 
a plane. The fact was that he was quietly reposing 
all the while at Cuernavaca, near one of Calles’ 
country seats. He knew better than to run away. 
He is now a reputable attorney in Mexico City. 

General Saturnino Cedillo was a trusted Calles 
henchman, in charge of the agrarian program, 
which often consisted largely of arming the peas- 
ants for political purposes, and now and then tak- 
ing from some rich man his landed estates and di- 
viding them among the peons. Since the peons had 
no implements or seed, they contented themselves 
with harvesting what lay on the land and eating it 
up. That is why, even up to the present day, Mexico, 
one of the richest food-crop lands in the world, has 
for twenty years had to import large quantities of 
foodstuffs. 

The effect of the agrarian program on Cedillo’s 
fortunes, however, was rather spectacular. He made 
the State of San Luis Potosi his special realm. He 
had his private army of soldiers, and the armed 
agrarians besides. He was also by way of being an 
‘organizing genius, and he had considerable courage, 
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which is never lacking in Mexicans. When the Gov- 
ernment went back on its word to the Church after 
its agreement of 1929, Cedillo simply announced 
that he did not recognize the anti-religious laws of 
the Federal Constitution—and there was no perse- 
cution in his State. For this he incurred the bitter 
enmity of the infamous Garrido Canabal, but lived 
to succeed him as Minister of Agriculture. 

In the first years of Cardenas, when he was still 
friendly with Calles, the two of them announced a 
trip to San Luis to investigate the situation there. 
Whereupon Cedillo sat by a short-wave wireless and 
called his men. In six days he had mobilized an 
army of 40,000, who defiled before the startled 
President and Dictator as they alighted from their 
train. They took one look, and promptly returned to 
the Capital. But it is not unlikely that Cardenas 
never forgot that incident and bided his time. 

Another axiom of Mexico is that there are never 
any secrets there, especially about coming revolts, 
and it has never been a secret that Cedillo was 
fairly anxious to make a revolution against the Gov- 
ernment. Cardenas knew that as well as most Mexi- 
cans. But he also might have known that Cedillo 
had no intention of starting anything unless he had 
the support of the Church and of American money, 
and the benign approval of our State Department. 

He never got any of these. The Church never 
trusted him, and besides, for reasons of its own, has 
been approving the appropriation of the oil proper- 
ties, and even started collecting money to help pay 
for them. The money interests which were hurt by 
the appropriations had apparently no time to get 
around to financing any revolts and were still argu- 
ing their case in the Mexican courts, since they 
were abandoned by our State Dpartment. And, of 
course, the good-neighbor policy forbade even a 
passing squint from Washington at anybody who 
would like to overthrow the Government. 

For all these reasons, no doubt, and because he 
was embroiled with Great Britain over the oil lands, 
Cardenas must have decided that this was as good 
a time as any to start a “revolution” by Cedillo. In 
Mexico this is done merely by announcing that the 
particular person is in revolt. It is the old Calles 
technique. In this case, however, Cardenas seems to 
have taken some precautions. He was very popular 

















for the oil expropriations. He had the radical labor 
unions armed, as well as the agrarians throughout 
Mexico. He could easily throw suspicion on the oil 
interests in case of trouble. All he had to do, then, 
was to transfer Cedillo’s army appointment to an- 
other State (his own, by the way; Michoacan) 
which he did. Cedillo, naturally, refused to go, for 
if he did he was lost. He was then “in revolt,” and 
Cardenas, having sufficiently confused the issue in 
people’s minds, moved the Army into San Luis 
Potosi. The American correspondents, as usual, 
played his game for him. Cedillo saw the jig was up 
and fled, leaving a small force behind to protect 
his flight. 

Net result: Cardenas has vastly strengthened his 
position at home and abroad. He has won a new 
piece in his chess game with the oil people. He has 
rid himself of a constant threat of revolt. He has 
liquidated the last and most powerful of the old in- 
dependent State chieftains. He has won over all the 
agrarian forces. And he has given a new impetus 
to Mexican nationalism. All dictators need victories 
now and then. 

What our Government apparently never could 
understand, and what observers in Mexico refuse 
to see, is that the Mexican Government for many 
years has been strictly a totalitarian state. While 
“liberals” have looked with alarm at dictators over- 
seas, they have never taken the trouble to look at 
the one we had here close at hand. I admit that 
these same “liberals” also have a blind spot for 
the totalitarianism of Stalin’s Russia and Azafia’s 
Spain. It apparently makes a difference whose to- 
talitarianism it is. But to believe them, it is the 
totalitarianism of Hitler and Mussolini that is bad. 

Now totalitarianism has certain recognizable 
qualities. One of them is the crushing of opposing 
political parties and the establishment of just one 
party, as the Fascists in Italy, the Nazis in Ger- 
many, the Communists in Russia. There can be 
only one party in a totalitarian state. In Mexico, 
since Calles’ time, there has been only one party; 
the National Revolutionary party was supreme. It 
always won the elections, which were held in def- 
erence to the touchy sensibilities of sentimental 
Uncle Sam, but for no other reason. 

The next item in totalitarianism is the reduction 
of the Church to a State institution, or failing that, 
its complete abolition. By an obvious corollary, 
State monopoly of education follows. Russia set 
the example. Mussolini looks on the Church as a 
valuable ally, at best, and certainly no danger to 
him. Hitler is now experimenting with ways of 
wiping out the Church, and has already captured 
education. Mexico, by step after step, has reduced 
the Church to a hunted thing, despoiled of its 
temples and schools, robbed of its right to teach 
and preach, unable to form seminarians at home, 
completely without any intellectual influence on 
the life of the country. Calles, in his famous Guada- 
lajara speech in July, 1934, put the theory as all 
the dictators have done: 


It is necessary that we enter into a new phase of 
the Revolution, which I shall call the psychological 
revolutionary period. We must enter into and take 


possession of the minds of the young, the consciences 
of youth, because they do belong and must belong 
to the Revolution. It is absolutely necessary to drive 
the enemy out of that entrenchment where the 
clergy has been, where the conservatives have been— 
I refer to education, I refer to the schools. 


It was the misunderstanding of part of these 
sentences that caused so much grief to our Ameri- 
can Ambassador, Josephus Daniels, who innocent- 
ly quoted them under the impression that they 
were only an exhortation to public education. But 
the misunderstanding had a deep symbolical sig- 
nificance. It runs all through our dealings with 
Mexico. It has yet to uncover all the troubles it 
has in store for us. 

It is a mistake to think of the Mexican regime 
as merely a liberal movement to uplift the poor. 
It is also a mistake to think of it as a Communism 
of the Marxian model. Marxians are very strong in 
Mexico, especially in the labor movement of Lom- 
bardo Toledano, who is probably a convinced 
Stalinist. But the Soviet system, as hatched in Rus- 
sia, has no more place in the Mexican mind than 
it has in the Spanish. 

The Mexican trouble is compounded of many 
elements of strictly Mexican origin. These are: a 
nationalism which is strong both to Left and Right, 
and which comes mostly from the exploitation of 
Mexico’s own vast natural mineral wealth by 
foreigners, which left Mexicans low wages and sent 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ profit abroad; a 
land situation of concentration of immense farm- 
ing properties in a few hands, whether of the old 
families or of the new politicians and military, and 
a consequent peonage of millions of people; a bad 
political heritage from eighteenth-century decadent 
Spain, made worse by grafting of a pseudo-demo- 
cratic regime from the United States on a popula- 
tion unprepared for it by tradition or character; 
an anti-clerical complex derived from positivistic 
Europe which has not allowed religious peace or 
liberty for a century; and a biological problem re- 
sulting in a depressed class of half-breeds with po- 
litical ambitions, a grudge against society, and no 
scruples. 

It is pretty obvious, therefore, that in such a 
welter of unhappiness the strong man will always 
win, especially if he is without religion. Every re- 
cent ruler of Mexico has been a totalitarian. The 
Church, keeper of consciences, was the first to be 
attacked. The schools fell thereafter. The large 
Mexican landholders were ruined. Foreign interests 
will follow. Labor and peons are regimented in 
special armies. Nationalism of property is projec- 
ted and well on its way. But Marx did not do it; 
Mexico did. 

Cedillo, oil, the Church, are all only incidents in 
the process. The rest—gold, copper, silver, textiles, 
traction, water power—will follow. And the lesson 
will not be lost on the rest of discontented, ex- 
ploited Latin America. We lost the fight when our 
Government did not read the lesson of the oppres- 
sion of the Church. That was the key to the situa- 
tion; it was the “tip-off.” Totalitarianism began 
right there. It will not be stopped now without 
many a long headache. 
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SOPHOCLES RESURRECTED 
IN THE ATHENS OF AMERICA 


Boston College presents the original Greek of Antigone 


LOUIS J. A. MERCIER 














IN these days of spineless education when the value 
of effort is questioned, memory-exercises scorned, 
and the bridges still linking us with our cultural 
past are broken one by one, to have a college stage 
the Antigone of Sophocles as it was played before 
the Athenian people is an event which deserves 
more than local comment. 

Greek tragedy has been called one of the miracles 
of the human mind. To produce Antigone as stu- 
dents of Boston College did, on May 21, as part of 
the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of their college, was a miracle of cir- 
cumstance. No college in the country has a more 
beautiful natural setting or one that has been more 
fittingly crowned by the genius of a great archi- 
tect. On its athletic field of many acres, nestling, 
against a blue sky, at the foot of a rolling hill topped 
by the graceful main tower of Gothic buildings a 
Greek stage could find an appropriate setting. To 
make the most of the setting, the day had to be 
perfect—and it was; to make the most of the play, 
actors had to be found suited to their roles—and 
they were; while loud speakers, artfully concealed, 
could swell the voices of actors and chorus, and 
make the harmonies of the Greek verse reverberate 
to the topmost tiers of seats, as they had never done 
over the Pentelic marble of the theatre of Dionysus. 

This was the first revelation, the glory of the 
Greek cadences. One would have thought that they 
would have dismayed their young interpreters. In- 
stead, they seemed to bear them up, flow into their 
veins till they swayed and gestured naturally with 
the music of the lines, and wrath poured from the 
mouth of Creon, indignation made Haemon tremble, 
and Antigone voiced her proud defiance and the 
agony of her soul, while the lamentations of the 
chorus wove the background of their destinies. 

The audience sat entranced, silent and motion- 
less, even though only a few had brought their 
texts, originals or translations, held spellbound, as 
if they could follow every word in the obvious 
unfolding of inexorable retribution. 

Remote, out of another age with no lesson for 
our own? How ludicrous before these incarnations 
of fundamental passions and ideals seemed the 
babblings of those who would tell us that the great 
literature of the past has no lesson for the present. 
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Why, we had come to that scene holding the 
latest editions of the afternoon papers filled with 
threatened violations of the inalienable rights of the 
men and women of our day, with the frothings of 
dictators, wantonly facing a world catastrophe in 
their will to power. And here was Creon, stepping 
out of twenty-four centuries of history and speak- 
ing in their own words. First, their self-justifica- 
tion: Creon: “Whosoever esteems his friend more 
than his country, I despise. . . . By such laws will I 
exalt the city. . . . Such is my will. . . . Whosoever 
displays good will to the city I shall honor.” Then 
the setting up of ruthless will against natural law: 
Creon: “But whom the city may appoint (note that 
Creon had seized the power), him it is proper to 
obey in small things or in great, just or unjust... . 
Discipline preserves the most of those who are 
under rule—all else is anarchy.” Then the throw- 
ing down of the mask: Creon: “Shall the city dic- 
tate to me what it is proper for me to ordain... . 
Is not the state deemed the possession of its ruler? 
. . . Does it become any other one than me to rule 
this land?” 

Against this arrogance, the protest of a young 
man moved by love but speaking for the whole race 
of men in all ages because he expresses truths which 
are above all ages: Haemon: “The state is not de- 
pendent on one man... . In an uninhabited land 
only might you rule alone. . . . You are committing 
the sin of injustice.” “All your speech at least is 
but for her,’’ taunts Creon. And Haemon, proudly 
conscious that, on the contrary, he speaks in the 
name of objective truth: “Yes, and for you too, and 
for me, and for the gods.” 

Thus, against the selfish, proud and blinding lust 
for power is set the law of justice binding upon all, 
echoing the challenge of Antigone which dominates 
the whole play: “Nor did I think your proclamation 
had so much power, coming from a mortal, to 
transgress the unwritten and immovable laws of 
the gods. For they are not of today or of yesterday, 
but eternally they live, and no one knows from 
what time they had their being. Through fear of 
the spirit of any man, I would not pay the penalty 
of their violation to the gods.” 

To stand up for justice in a world of sin is to 
court suffering. Hence, through his tragic sym- 














phony the poet weaves the pathos of the price that 
must be paid by those brave enough to stand up 
for the right: 

Antigone: “Woe is me, I am derided. Oh my 
country, oh my countrymen of rich estate, I take 
you to witness how unlamented of my friends, and 
by what laws I go the sepulchral dungeon of my 
untimely tomb. . . . Unwept and friendless. . . . I, 
wretched, am conducted on this destined way... . 
What ally can I invoke, since by observing piety I 
have obtained the reward of impiety. .. . Yet, if my 
enemies be guilty, may they not suffer more evils 
than they unjustly inflict on me.” 

The parallel is startling: “Could you not watch 
with me even an hour?” “My God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” “Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” Lifted up by her readiness to 
die for eternal truth, Antigone communes on its 
heights with Him Who was to take upon Himself 
the weight of all the centuries of man’s injustice. 

Yet justice will prevail in this world or the next. 
Over the vast field on which the stage was set the 
shadows were lengthening as the inexorable retribu- 
tion fell upon the scene: “For fortune always raises 
and fortune casts down the prosperous and the 
unprosperous, and no one is prescient of what is 
decreed for mortals.” The whip of Nemesis had 
struck. Antigone, Haemon and Eurydice are dead. 
The pride of the haughty Creon is crushed: “Lead 
away now without this shadow of a man, who, oh 
my son, unwillingly slew thee, and thee, too, my 
wife. Oh wretched man that I am. I neither know 
whither nor to whom I should look; for everything, 
misguided, both in my hands and over my head, has 
an intolerable fate made to burst upon me.” 

The commentaries that may be made on such a 
performance are many. First on its very possibility. 
It required the full organization of such a college 
course as that of Boston College to make it even 
thinkable. But there is a lesson in its astonishing 
success for all educators. The great meaningful mas- 
terpieces are easier to stage than inferior or less 
convincing works because they nourish and sustain 
the actor. An obvious corollary is the reminder of 
the century-old tradition in the Jesuit colleges, 
borrowed from them and still treasured by the secu- 
lar colleges of several European countries, that sec- 
ondary education should mean the lifting up of its 
students to the level of the greatest which the race 
has produced by basing its whole course of study 
upon masterpieces. Granting that all education must 
be a growth from within, its quality will depend 
upon the food provided for that growth. Hence, 
unless there is to be a recession to lower levels of 
thought, at least the more able of each rising gen- 
eration must be initiated to the highest achieve- 
ments of the human mind. 

No less obviously were we reminded that the 
Greeks mark the high point in the adequate expres- 
sion of secular wisdom. It takes courage in our day 
to insist upon taking our restless youths clear back 
to the fountain-head of western thought, yet to re- 
main short of it is to leave them blind to its per- 
spective. It is only against the background of the 
glory that was Greece that Roman literature and 





thought can be properly judged, medieval and mod- 
ern philosophy understood, and the pageant of the 
literatures of the West duly appreciated. 

We are cursed today with a philosophy of educa- 
tion which would have us study the social scene of 
the day on the assumption that we are living in a 
world of total change, and that we must adopt edu- 
cation to this changing world. The constants of 
human nature are denied, and, with them, the un- 
changing moral law. How startlingly the Greeks 
suffice to shame us back to the realities of man’s 
essential nature and the moral problem of destiny! 
How puny they make appear our boasted but fatally 
narrow experimentalism of the here and now, be- 
fore the experience of the ages: “For happiness 
waits upon our being wise, and it behooves us not 
to be guilty of irreverence . . . for the haughty 
words of the vaunting, paying the penalty of afflic- 
tion, should teach wisdom to old age.” 

But we were at Boston College. To come up from 
the low plain of the field on which the drama had 
been so movingly enacted to the plateau on which 
the halls of the college are set, like jewels, in the 
vast panorama of greens and blues and golden light, 
was to rise into another world, this time this side 
of the Cross. For there, on the right of the stately 
avenue blocked by the Gothic tower, was the ex- 
quisite chapel with the burning light inviting to 
Christian meditation. The humanistic and the 
Christian inheritance! Fortunate are the students 
of a college that holds them both and passes on 
their complementary wisdom. 

The last thought, on leaving such an experience 
behind, could not but be the regret that it had been 
shared by comparatively so few. Why then may not 
the question be raised whether our Catholic human- 
istic colleges, capable, as they are, of training their 
students to express the best in literatures, could not 
make their offerings more widely known? 

Other Catholic colleges could be reached. Even 
our non-Catholic summer schools would very likely 
welcome such performances. Greek, Latin, medi- 
eval and neo-classical literatures were largely com- 
munal, as opposed to our recent romantic literature 
of personal anguish, and our still more recent mod- 
ernistic literature of irrationality and bewilderment. 
Why then could not a saving effort be made to re- 
turn to such an education of the commonweal by 
bringing before our people the repertory of the 
world’s masterpieces? Why, in fact, could not such 
an effort be grafted on the recently inaugurated 
Catholic theatre movement? What the best of our 
young amateurs may lack in professional finesse, 
they readily make up by the freshness of their 
sensibilities and their enthusiasm. 

Boston College made its seventy-fifth anniversary 
a demonstration of such possibilities. It not only 
offered the presentation of Antigone as part of its 
celebration, but also staged, to make it memorable, 
Spanish, Italian, German and French plays—Mar- 
tinez Sierra, Pirandello, Schiller and Racine. For 
its vision and courage in thus attempting only the 
best, it deserves congratulations. The eminent suc- 
cess which crowned its efforts should call for wider 
diffusion and invite imitation. 
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THE MEDDLESOME MUDDLE 
OF FOREIGN POLICY MAKERS 


How not to keep the United States out of war 


M. J. HILLENBRAND 











1938 will probably go down in history or some- 
where as the acme of muddle, absurdity and plain, 
unmitigated lunacy. When I saw Earl Browder, 
J. P. Morgan and the New York Times in the same 
ideological boat pulling on both oars for collective 
security and British-Russian civilization, I was 
ready to throw up the sponge; but when Neville 
Chamberlain throws out his slightly faded white- 
haired boy, literally double-crosses Albion’s tradi- 
tional American cousins, and makes a “deal” with 
Italy which leaves the New Masses staff gasping 
feebly—I am ready to admit that perhaps the world 
is not so crazy after all. Maybe it is only we Ameri- 
cans. If our foreign policies, public and private, 
were not so significantly sad, they would be lu- 
dicrously funny; for we are not even drifting any- 
where, simply floundering. 

War-mongering on the Left may be a tremen- 
dous leap from Eugene Debs and the “Workers 
unite! Resist imperialist war!” slogans of five years 
ago; yet all loyal Party members today must boost 
Admiral Leahy and 16-inch guns, on as many bat- 
tleships as the President can squeeze out of a Con- 
gress which wastes all its energy battling Miss 
Dorothy Thompson’s troubled phantasms of execu- 
tive dictatorship through efficiency. Cooperation 
for peace becomes an ironical war cry for the 
Popular Front, presumably against anyone who 
can be labeled a fascist. Almost anyone can be to- 
day, unless he swears by the Daily Worker or the 
New York Times. No country has particularly 
threatened the United States for one hundred 
years; all the non-lobbying military experts agree 
on our impregnability to attack; our overpowering 
naval superiority in home water—but facts are ir- 
relevant. We have a role to play as in 1917, only 
now the emphasis is not so much on making the 
world safe for an abstract ideal, but rather on ex- 
orcising the devil nations and helping the noble 
experiment along the Volga. 

And with the National Peace Conference—un- 
happy attempt to coalesce incompatibles—split so 
wide open over policy that Hitler’s entire army 
could goose step through the gap; with so-called 
“harmony meetings” only producing further aton- 
alities, wasting the time and energy of peace lead- 
ers; and with rival student groups waging verbal 
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civil war on the campuses, calling strike and coun- 
ter-strike like CIO-AFL feudsmen—no wonder the 
admirals are gay, battleships slide through Con- 
gress like greased pigs, and the Senate Committee 
on Naval Affairs can absurdly define a defensive 
navy as “one that is strong enough to defeat the 
enemy fleet wherever it can be brought into action.” 

Now I do not think that Machiavellian evil 
geniuses are plotting behind the international 
scenery, diabolically pulling strings to entangle us 
in the world’s trouble and Europe’s party battle. 
But the trend of events was a natural. Given an 
expensive presidential hobby of collecting ships 
along with stamps, a dash of Wilsonian crusading 
spirit, a Russia cracked within and reputedly 
threatened from without, boastful dictators with 
funny mustache or big chin, division and fog among 
American intellectuals—and all the ingredients 
were there for our Popular Front foreign policy 
stew. Spain and China took care of the mixing. 

Of course this Morgan-Browder alignment, Wall 
Street and Union Square juxtaposed by a political 
earthquake, is not just one happy synthesis of 
sympathies. Mr. Browder does not care a hoot for 
the British lion per se, nor Mr. Morgan for the 
“oreat experiment”; and there is no sense reading 
essential rapprochement in a purely fortuitous 
alignment. The paradox remains a paradox, but 
not a miracle. Which is no consolation to Ameri- 
cans who feel that fighting to save institutions like 
the Moscow trial-system and periodic Amritsar 
massacres would be, to say the least, retrogressive. 

Now Fascism may indeed be something to fear. 
I do not like to think of young Americans goose 
stepping down Fifth Avenue, of concentration 
camps on Long Island. But as needs to be repeated 
to the point of platitude: If you want Fascism, dic- 
tatorship, the totalitarian state, and all the rest, 
then just get this country into a war. How sincere 
liberals can go war-mongering, knowing that a 
Sheppard-May Bill looms in Congress, that the 
War Department’s Industrial Mobilization Plan 
contemplates complete suppression of civil liberties, 
is beyond rational analysis. Of course they will re- 
tort with the old bromide that cooperation against 
potential aggressors is the only way to insure peace. 

If it were as easy as that, if the “wicked ten per 





cent” of the nations will let themselves be deterred 
from evil so easily—they cannot be so bad after 
all. Maybe peaceful persuasion would do the trick. 
But even the “United Fronters” suspect it is not 
quite that simple. If you talk big, you must be ready 
to act big; if you make faces, you must be ready 
to hand out punches. It all boils down to a League 
system outside the League, sanctions and collec- 
tive war applied by a more select group. If that is 
the desideratum, then they should say so, not mum- 
ble lulling half-truths which conceal the sad irony 
that collective security is the most practical solu- 
tion for would-be fascists in this country, since “it 
opens the one road to dictatorship that can attract 
wide support’”—another crusade for democracy. 

But this fascist bugaboo conjured up by over- 
heated minds gets the exorcisers coming or going. 
Every orthodox Communist will tell you that 
Fascism is nothing but the death-gasp of decadent 
capitalism, that it cannot last but must inevitably 
fall apart from inner weakness. Fluctuating pro- 
duction curves, rumors of repressed revolt, army 
reorganizations, become symbolic of near collapse. 
While on the other hand, the fascist powers are a 
world menace, overpowering, arrogant, cruel and 
tremendously strong, threatening civilization, law 
and Prosecutor Vishinsky. The pictures just will 
not fit together. Either Germany and Italy are 
strong or weak, dreadful or pitiable. They cannot 
be both, except in Marxian dogma. For if Hitler 
and Mussolini had actually built a strong regime, 
with popular support, on the basis of revolution 
in the Kleinbiirgertum and not the proletariat— 
why that would be major heresy! Karl Marx, per- 
haps even ex-leading-theorist Nicolai Bukharin, 
would turn over in their graves. But if the brown 
and black shirts are nothing but a last feeble ges- 
ture of a diseased society, why worry so much 
about them? They will putter out by themselves. 

So when Marxism will not mix with fact, then 
forget about both and plug for collective security. 
Join hands with erstwhile enemies and play inter- 
national ring-around-the-rosy. Exalt your own 
virtue, make faces and call names, fool enough 
Americans to drag us into another war, and thus 
make sure that if any intellectuals are left after 
the Second Versailles, they will constitute another 
“lost generation of disillusionment” @ la Heming- 
way and Dos Passos, to moan about the hopeless 
foibles of men in our time. Idealists never can stay 
off the certain path to cynicism and bad gin. 

All of which helps not in the least to straighten 
out the kinks in American foreign policy. While 
the hapless floundering of the New Republic group 
between common sense and hangover predilections 
shredded by the Moscow trials, may be pathetically 
amusing—they likewise get nowhere by blowing 
hot indignation over Spain with one breath, and 
cold isolationism with the next. They tell us that 
Chamberlain has sold out democracy, or has let 
himself he bamboozled by Mussolini, whose word is 
not worth two cents anyway. That is the devil 
theory again; perhaps it applies. But empiricism 
is the only method of finding out. 

Negotiating and signing treaties with other 


states, no matter what their form of government, 
is not bad law or ethics; for making the best of 
a situation does not condone either the situation or 
the acts by which it was brought about. Only in 
our twentieth century, rent by great hates, filled 
with the clash of ideologies, has an attempt to 
conciliate, to come to terms for peace, been labeled 
treason to civilization. American statesmen of the 
past have made treaties with all who required 
treatment, from Barbary pirates to tsarist auto- 
crats, from Prussian militarists to Balkan revolu- 
tionaries. But imagine the ascending howl if our 
State Department should announce pending nego- 
tiations for a reciprocal trade agreement with Hit- 
ler—a comparatively innocuous thing! 

While it may be highly ludicrous for American 
parlor pinks to tell the British, whu are rather old 
hands at the game, how to run their Empire—the 
possibility does remain that Mussolini has duped 
Chamberlain. But as Saint Thomas would have in- 
sisted, conclusions on this point are not reached by 
any a priori method. Certainly, pinning all your 
hopes on alignment with a cracked Soviet utopia, 
a France of declining population and recent ruth- 
less diplomatic quest for complete European hege- 
mony, is not sound British foreign policy—whether 
you are the arrant tory Chamberlain is now brand- 
ed, or just a simple Englishman looking out for 
what is best for England. 

Over here we have our own problems, and one 
of them is to let the British solve their own prob- 
lems. Another is to put a halter on the present 
drift to nowhere in our foreign policy, which is 
liable to end up where no one but the war-monger 
wants to go. And while bad international law from 
our State Department may not be the worst thing 
in a world of illegality, it is symptomatic of our 
general drift from common sense. When Secretary 
Hull toppled head first into the Far Eastern legal 
stew, on February 25, by informing Joseph C. Grew, 
our ambassador in Japan, that “there rests upon 
American officials and other American nationals 
in China no obligation whatsoever to take precau- 
tionary measures requested on behalf of contend- 
ing forces toward safeguarding American lives and 
interests,” he took a stand not only legally inde- 
fensible but downright cruel. Yet like Brutus, Mr. 
Hull is a just man, a kindly man. 

I should not like to be an American who followed 
Mr. Hull’s advice, got his movable property blown 
up, and then tried to clain. lamages before a post- 
war mixed tribunal. Even though such little items 
may not give gray hair to many of our citizens, 
they do reveal tremendous muddle among policy- 
makers at a time when, to quote almost any pro- 
fessor of scholastic philosophy, we must get back 
to fundamentals. If the Communists have gone 
“whacky,” lost all their subtlety with Earl Browder 
locking forensic horns with Frederick Libby at 
Madison Square Garden, plugging for cooperation 
toward war—that is hardly a good reason for the 
rest of us to abandon realism. But the signs are 
ominous as the propaganda broth begins to boil. 
When America gets its crusading spirit up, you 
never can tell what will happen. 
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CHRISTIAN LIBERALS— 
TO WHOM ARE THEY ALLIED? 


They must declare either for God or against God 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 











HOWEVER disappointing may be the attitude of 
the American press toward the struggle in Spain, 
it has not been nearly so depressing as the public 
reaction to that attitude. 

That those among us who are no longer believing 
Christians should favor the anti-religious Bar- 
celona clique and their Soviet backers is quite 
understandable. Any form of tyranny is preferable 
to what they regard as the tyranny of the Catholic 
Church. At least the Communists impose no “in- 
human” dogmas of pre-marital chastity; they do 
not “superstitiously” regard the marriage bond as 
a species of sacred cow to be touched under no 
consideration; on birth control and abortion they 
are “open-minded and understanding,” all of which 
is more than can be said for the stupid bigotry of 
the Catholic Church. In short, there is a more 
fundamental ethical and intellectual affinity between 
a modern pagan, even a propertied one, and Com- 
munism than there is between the same pagan and 
the Church. We are only beginning to realize this. 

Until comparatively recent times the morality of 
our people as a whole was externally Christian, 
even though many of them had long since ceased 
to believe. This is, alas, no longer true. There is 
now a large group in our midst which is not Chris- 
tian even in name. In any struggle between Com- 
munism and the Church where the moral and re- 
ligious issues have not been obscured and where 
a choice must be made, these modern pagans will 
probably fight with the Reds, even though a Red 
victory means personal economic disaster. None 
need be surprised, then, to find them vociferously 
in favor of a Leftist victory in Spain. 

In passing, it is interesting to remark the sig- 
nificance of this group. Their extent I cannot guess, 
a sixth of our adult population possibly, or even a 
fifth, but it is evident that they are very numerous 
among our writers, editors, journalists and univer- 
sity professors. Thus, possessed of positions in the 
community singularly favorable for influencing 
public opinion, they have an importance that far 
surpasses their numerical strength. Should a fu- 
ture struggle divide the people of America, they 
might as well have a determining part. 

But what about the Christians among us—that 
large group which still believes in varying degrees 
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and clings to some semblance of Christian moral- 
ity? What has been their reaction to the undisguised 
bias of the press? To begin with, what would be 
the normal attitude of one Christian group toward 
the misfortunes of another? The following example 
might serve as a fair illustration of what that at- 
titude in the light of Christian ethics, especially the 
law of brotherly love, should be. 

If a man were to make some disgusting accusa- 
tions against your sister, you would be inclined to 
deny the truth of what was alleged, even in the 
teeth of the evidence. At the very least, you would 
suspend judgment until the facts had been conclu- 
sively proved. To make the example more realistic, 
suppose the one who made the accusations was a 
mortal enemy of yours and of your sister, you 
would surely take your place at your sister’s side. 
Something similar to this, I think, should be the 
normal reaction of one Christian group toward an- 
other which was threatened by a common enemy. 

Now how did American Protestants as a group, 
or at least the more intelligent among them, react 
to the pro-Red propaganda of the press? When the 
insensate destruction of churches and convents was 
ignored or minimized; when the sadistic murder of 
thousands of priests and nuns was played down, 
as if there was no news value in this hecatomb of 
Christian blood; when the nature of the struggle 
was consistently misrepresented and the news 
columns were black with the crudest sort of lies; 
when irresponsible rumors shrieked from the front 
page, where even morons could not miss the mes- 
sage, and were later denied in the safe obscurity 
of the back pages; when, in short, the American 
press swallowed without blinking all the Red propa- 
ganda that came from Madrid and Barcelona, did 
our fellow Christians shout out in protest their out- 
raged feelings of Christian fellowship? In other 
words, did they at least maintain neutrality until 
the truth was known? Or did they rather accept 
readily and even willingly the anti-Christian propa- 
ganda of the Communists? 

Or, let us charitably suppose that they made an 
investigation and found that the worst libels of the 
Reds were only a pale reflection of a horrible truth 
—that the Catholic Church in Spain exploited the 
Spanish people even more callously than certain 








American capitalists exploit labor; that a decadent 
Church was leagued with a decadent nobility to 
choke the free aspirations of the peasants and 
workers—suppose, I say, all this had been proved 
true; even in that case would a Christian, deplore 
as he might the lapse from the lofty ideals of 
Christ, join with a gang of international atheists 
to destroy that Church and hand over its victims 
to godless Communism? 

Were our American Protestants prepared to do 
so? Or did they, instead, make their own the loyal 
words of the Rev. V. A. Demant, a fellow Protes- 
tant, who wrote in Christendom: “TI will not allow 
the sins of Christian bodies to prevent my siding 
with those who uphold the Church against those 
who would destroy it?” Were they likewise in 
sympathy with a notable group of their English 
brethren who formed a committee “to cooperate 
with the Roman Catholic Church with a view to 
presenting a united Christian Front against the 
Red Menace to Christianity . . . and to give prac- 
tical expression of our sympathy with those vic- 
tims?” It is, unfortunately, difficult to say; but the 
answer is in the negative for at least the 150 min- 
isters and laymen who signed the disgraceful and 
un-Christian reply to the Letter of the Spanish 
Bishops. 

The reply, indeed, was bitter evidence that they 
had swallowed, contrary to the spirit of Christian 
solidarity and brotherhood, the worst sort of anti- 
Catholic propaganda without a single sign of pro- 
test. Prejudiced by lies that should have left them, 
as Christians, cold and suspicious, they refused to 
consider the truth, even when that truth was 
spoken in calm Christian dignity by the leaders of 
the Church in Spain. 

For long months, now, we have waited for a cry 
of Christian protest against this travesty of Prot- 
estant Christianity, and we are still waiting. Last 
October, the editor of AMERICA wrote an incisive 
“leader” in which he placed the embarrassing baby 
on the proper doorstep. He argued, and rightly, that 
the Open Letter in reply to Spanish Hierarchy’s 
Recent Views of War was a “challenge, not to 
Catholicism, but to Protestant Christianity.” Noth- 
ing very startling happened. A cultured and Chris- 
tian gentleman, Dean Bernard Iddings Bell, in- 
timated that the 150 brethren were a “self-ap- 
pointed group of pale-pink sentimentalists” who 
did not speak for Protestant Christianity and were 
consequently not worth bothering about. I trust 
that the Reverend Dean is right. 

But is it possible to dismiss so nonchalantly men 
like Dr. Stephen Duggan of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, Dr. John R. Mott of the Inter- 
national Missions Council, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 
of the Union Theological Seminary, Dr. Walter Dill 
Scott, the President of Northestern University? It 
is heartening to learn that these men and their fel- 
low signatories, however prominent they seem to 
be, are not the authoritative voice of Protestant 
America. But the learned Dean will pardon an out- 
sider who is not entirely convinced. 

Open before me as I write is the Epworth Her- 
ald, a journal for youth published under Methodist 


auspices, intelligently edited, progressive, alert to 
social questions, warm with Wesleyan fervor. This 
issue contains an interview with a certain Pedro 
Jimenes, acting President of the Y. M. C. A. in Bar- 
celona, and one of the two thousand Protestants 
in Southern Spain. (The figures are the Herald’s.) 
Here is a typical extract: 

In a large measure, they (the reports on religious 
persecution) are untrue. It is true that some Catho- 
lic priests have suffered. But that is not because they 
are Catholics. It is because they stored arms in their 
churches or permitted the rebels to use the churches 
as barricades. It is unfortunate that some religious 
men should have permitted themselves to be used 
by the Fascists. But this is not a religious war. No, 
it is not that. 

Does not this sound much more like the senti- 
ments of the Open Letter than the sentiments of 
Canon Bell? Jimenes is no doubt utterly sincere, 
but would the erroneous viewpoint, no matter how 
sincere, of a single man, or even of a very small 
group of men, be presented by the editors of a lead- 
ing Protestant magazine as a true picture of the 
Spanish War if the editors were not fully in accord 
with this viewpoint? Perhaps, though, the Epworth 
Herald is unimportant, and like the signatories of 
the Open Letter not worth bothering about. Or, 
maybe, the interview with Jimenes was a bit of 
entertaining diversion not to be taken seriously by 
the critically-minded youngsters who read the Her- 
ald. Indeed the message of the leading article in 
this same issue would seem to bear out this last 
hypothesis. We are told there that “happiness and 
joy are God-given, and yet organized mankind goes 
on depriving itself of that joy.” Thus, Sefior Jim- 
enes’ message would seem to be nullified, for his 
“comrades,” as he states, are Communists, Social- 
ists and Anarchists, none of whom believes the 
editorial dictum that “happiness and joy are God- 
given!’”’ No doubt, the youngsters all notice this. 

The whole business, however, remains slightly 
confusing and until I am further enlighted by Canon 
Bell, or by someone else who speaks authoritatively 
in the name of American Protestantism, I must 
continue to fear lest this strange silence be the 
silence of approval. If it is, then we are living to 
see a very sad day for Protestantism and for all 
Christianity. We should never forget that our free 
institutions, our whole tradition of liberty, is rooted 
in Christianity; and if Catholics are left to defend 
alone the Christian cause, and consequently the 
ideals of our democracy, then American democracy 
is doomed. We can fight the menace of Commu- 
nism, and fight it successfully, but if Christian 
bodies should league themselves with the Soviet 
in America, or even remain neutral, then Soviet 
will the America of our ancestors become. 

Fortunately all is not yet lost. Protestant Amer- 
ica may have been fooled on Spain, as it was on 
Mexico and Austria, but the cunning of the forces 
of anti-God cannot mislead sincere Christians for- 
ever. Sooner or later the spirit of Christian fellow- 
ship will reassert itself before a common enemy and 
people will come to recognize, in spite of Commu- 
nist propaganda, that the struggle is really between 
Christ and anti-Christ. 
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STREETS AND BUSES 


ONE wonders if hereafter Catholic children in the 
State of New York will be permitted to walk to 
school over streets constructed and maintained by 
public funds. The Court of Appeals, reversing the 
ruling of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
has decided that they may not be carried to school 
in buses provided by the district. These conveyances 
are purchased and maintained by the public, and 
their use by pupils in private schools would be 
equivalent to the appropriation of public money for 
“sectarian” schools. But do we not have the same 
appropriation of public money when the children 
use the public roads and lanes? 

The Supreme Court of the United States has 
ruled that when children are provided with text- 
books at public expense, there is no violation of any 
State constitutional clause which forbids the use of 
public money for a school-system not wholly con- 
trolled by the State. In this case, the beneficiary is 
not the school, said the Court, but the child and its 
parents. The New York court has held that this 
distinction, drawn by Chief Justice Hughes in his 
opinion in the Louisiana textbook case, is a mere 
subterfuge. When children are conveyed to school 
in the public bus, it holds, the school is the bene- 
ficiary, since without pupils the school cannot exist. 
The New York argument applies with equal force 
to the public roads over which, up to the present at 
least, pupils in private schools are permitted to 
walk. The school is the beneficiary, since it could 
not continue without pupils; therefore, pupils in the 
private schools should not be permitted to walk to 
school on roads built and at public expense. 

Following this controversy, a member of the 
school board of the city of New York, Walter J. 
Carlin, has drawn attention to the immense sums 
expended by Catholic citizens for the support of 
their schools. In Brooklyn alone, one of the five 
boroughs in the city of New York, there are 70,000 
children in the Catholic schools. Were the city called 
upon to provide for these children, it would be 
obliged to spend over $30,000,000 for new buildings, 
and appropriate about $8,000,000 annually to main- 
tain them. For the whole city, the cost of new build- 
ings would reach $100,000,000, and the maintenance 
charges would be $25,000,000, or more annually. 

Of course, the real contribution of the Catholic 
school to the State cannot be measured in terms of 
dollars and cents. If the schools are to train boys 
and girls for good citizenship and, incidentally, to 
reduce America’s frightful crime-rate, an element 
now lacking must be put in American education. 
After a century of secular education, radicalism 
threatens to destroy our most cherished American 
institutions, and we have a record of crime not 
equalled in the entire world. Young people who 
have not been taught to obey the Divine law, but 
have, in fact, been taught to look upon it as non- 
existent, can hardly be expected to reverence 
statute law. We can choose between religion in the 
schools, and a mounting disrespect for law, and for 
our most cherished political institutions. 
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REORGANIZATION 


AS to reorganization, we suggest two must’s and 
one must not. Reorganization must create a system 
more efficient and more economical than the pres- 
ent set-up. But our “must not” is the very soul of 
reorganization. Reorganization must not transfer 
to the executive the least of the powers which under 
the Constitution belong to Congress. The old reor- 
ganization bill was rejected because it offended in 
all three points. The latest edition, recently dis- 
carded, was equally objectionable. It cost more 
than the arrangement now in use, it was more un- 
wieldy, and it violated the Constitution. 


THE HOLY FATHER ANI 


PEACE, peace in the heart of every man, peace 
among all nations, was the prayer that welled 
from the hearts of the pilgrims at Budapest. 
Dona nobis pacem, “Give us peace, O Lamb of 
God,” the prayer of the Church in the Holy 
Sacrifice, was repeated in the message of the 
Holy Father, transmitted by radio at the close 
of the International Eucharistic Congress. 

As the teacher and leader of the flock en- 
trusted to him by Jesus Christ, Pius XI has 
spoken not only to the pilgrims at Budapest, 
but to all the world. Repeating the prayer for 
peace that has been in his heart and on his lips 
these many years, the Holy Father tells us that 
unless the love of God and of God’s children 
dwells in our hearts, there can be no peace. 
Therefore he bids us receive and cherish “those 
heavenly gifts without which there is no true 
peace.” But those gifts come only from the Holy 
Spirit, dispensing to a hard and stubborn world 
His grace in prodigal abundance. God shows the 
way to peace, but on that way the world will 
not walk. 

In the message of Pius XI, there is a lesson 
for every Catholic, and especially for those 
Catholics who with commendable zeal and 
charity form associations for the promotion of 
world-peace. World-reform must begin with 
self-reform. The most solemn treaties will fail 
to bring peace, unless those who make them ful- 
fil to the last detail the obligations which they 
impose. When nations whose Governments ac- 
knowledge no law other than that dictated by 
self-interest enter into a solemn compact, the 
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KIDNAPING 


PUNISHMENT by the State will not eliminate all 
crime. But punishment, swift and sure, will de- 
crease crime. Some years ago the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States cooperated to capture kid- 
napers, and to inflict upon them speedy punishment. 
Kidnaping began at once to decrease. Unfortunately 
some later cases fell into the hands of prosecutors 
who failed to prosecute, or of juries which declined 
to convict, or of Governors who felt they need not 
fulfil their oath of office. Kidnapers are again 
abroad. They feel that their nefarious trade is safe. 
In that they may be right. 


ER AND WORLD PEACE 


“peace” which follows is no more real or last- 
ing than that which might follow a compact 
signed by rival gangsters. No treaty is stronger 
than the moral integrity of those who sign it. 

At the moment we look in vain for moral in- 
tegrity in many governments. Any appeal 
founded upon charity, or even upon justice, will 
be made to them in vain. Is our prayer for 
world-peace, then, offered in vain? 

That would be a pessimistic, even an un- 
Christian, conclusion. We cannot begin the work 
of reform in our own lives without inducing re- 
form in the lives of others. Good as well as evil 
can make itself felt as a potent force in this 
world, and as this reform proceeds, we may 
hope for governments ruled by Christ’s law of 
charity and justice. Furthermore, we may con- 
fidently rely upon the prayers of just men who 
yearn for peace. God is still the ruler of nations 
and the avenger of justice. His hand is long 
withheld from the wicked, but He can bring 
their plans to naught as He wills. 

Our duty, then, is to seek and to use “those 
heavenly gifts without which there can be no 
true peace.” Let no Catholic feel that he is too 
insignificant to play a part in establishing 
world-peace. Greatness, in the worldly sense, 
has failed utterly to bring us a lasting peace. 
Indeed, we can place more reliance in the prayer 
of a little child than in all the conferences which 
gather at Geneva, and never call upon God for 
light and guidance. Let our contribution to 
world peace begin with personal reform fol- 
lowed by a truly Catholic life. 


——— 





BUYING ELECTIONS 


DURING the last few years, it has been repeatedly 
charged that the billions placed at the disposal of 
the Federal Government for purposes of relief have 
been used to influence elections, local and Federal. 
Usually the charges were vague; in some instances, 
however, the evidence has been definite enough to 
occasion orders by the Government that all in 
charge of relief abstain from political activity. Oc- 
casionally, local administrators have been dropped 
after investigation. All this, however, has not suf- 
ficed to lay the rumors that Federal money is being 
used to influence elections. Even a member of the 
Senate, for years a leader in that body, and a 
former member of the Cabinet, said not long ago 
in the course of a Senate debate that in his judg- 
ment these charges of corruption were substantially 
true. 

A letter to the President now dots the i’s and 
crosses the t’s on the indictment. Within a few 
months Kentucky will hold primaries to elect a 
candidate for the Senate, and the incumbent, Sena- 
tor Barkley, the President’s floor-leader in the 
Senate, is opposed by A. B. Chandler, Governor of 
the Commonwealth. Political battles are always 
hotly contested in Kentucky, but this primary will 
register a new degree of heat. For in his letter to 
the President, Governor Chandler’s campaign man- 
ager, B. M. Stewart, warns the President that 
“every agency of the Federal Government dis- 
pensing relief . . . is seeking to drive hungry and 
destitute people to vote for a certain candidate.” 
“It has become common talk among our people” 
that “every Federal relief agency in Kentucky is 
frankly and brazenly operating on a political basis.” 

The WPA administration has been converted inio 
an out-and-out political machine, dedicated, over and 
above all other considerations, to re-electing Senator 

Barkley. Those with starving mouths to feed are 

forced to surrender their one remaining privilege of 

choosing for whom they shall vote; otherwise, they 
and their dependents must go hungry and naked. 

No more serious charge could be made against 
a Federal agency than that of seeking to buy elec- 
tions with Federal money. Mr. Stewart is not con- 
tent with this general indictment; calling for an 
immediate investigation by the President, he sub- 
mits specific charges. 

WPA agents have been instructed to place no one 
on Federal relief, he writes, except those approved 
by Senator Barkley’s local managers. WPA em- 
ployes have been compelled under pain of dismissal 
to contribute to campaign funds, and competent 
agents have been dismissed on their refusal to 
pledge their support to Senator Barkley. A system 
of espionage has been established to check upon the 
“loyalty” of WPA employes, and the few Repub- 
licans in the service have been ordered to register 
as Democrats in order to vote at the primaries. 
Men have been put on the WPA pay-roll whose only 
work is to campaign for Senator Barkley, and every 
Federal project “is top-heavy with foremen” who 
go about on political missions. “It is my belief,” 
concludes Mr. Stewart, “that you will not counte- 
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nance the use of tax-payers’ funds set aside to feed 
the hungry to be used in such a manner in this 
Commonwealth as to result in a public scandal.” 

An indictment is not, of course, conviction. But 
when it is made by responsible persons, it merits 
consideration. Political charges of a like nature are 
common in all campaigns, but we know of no in- 
stance in which they have been made with equal 
clarity, or have been so closely linked to the ad- 
ministration of public funds set aside for the relief 
of the needy. 

No impartial observer can deny the presence of 
danger to free elections when the party in power 
can control the distribution of billions of dollars. 
Corruptly used, money can perpetuate any party in 
office. The charges made by Mr. Stewart are so 
serious that they should be thoroughly sifted. Simi- 
lar charges have been made so frequently that they 
are accepted by many in every part of this country 
as true. For their own sake, the Federal adminis- 
trators of the WPA should demand an immediate 
trial on the indictment offered by Mr. Stewart, a 
man of their own party, and a supporter of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The fundamental issues transcend, however, the 
fortunes of the candidates in Kentucky, or the guilt 
of any petty official at Washington. When elections 
can be bought in this country, then the Constitu- 
tion is a scrap of paper, and the people are puppets 
in the hands of corrupt politicians. Mr. Stewart’s 
accusations may be exaggerated, or they may be 
wholly false. But they have been made in other 
States besides Kentucky, and if they are not true 
their falsity should be demonstrated. No honest 
man has anything to lose by a searching inquiry. 


THE WHITE PLAGUE 


ORGANIZED groups of physicians have been work- 
‘ing for years in conjunction with the public-health 
service to check the growth of tuberculosis. In some 
sections of the country, their efforts have been re- 
markably successful. But, as Dr. E. S. Godfrey, 
State Commissioner of Health in New York, said 
at a recent convention, the public does not as yet 
fully appreciate the need of support for these 
workers. 

The mortality rate is highest, as might be ex- 
pected, among unskilled laborers, and lowest among 
the professional groups. Standards of living, rather 
than occupational hazards, promote the growth of 
tuberculosis. Persons of means are not only shielded 
from conditions which predispose to the malady, 
but are able to procure skilled medical attention as 
soon as the signs of tuberculosis are observed. 

Evidently, then, it is the duty of the State and 
of private charitable associations to provide an 
immediate and more inclusive medical service than 
is now available. But it is particularly important, it 
seems to us, to devise some scheme of detecting the 
first signs of the disease in the child. Immediate 
attention almost invariably means a cure, but too 
often our school clinics are woefully inadequate. A 
good school clinic is worth far more than a hospital. 
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OUR SAVING SIGN 


WHENEVER we make the sign of the Cross, “in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost,” we affirm the most profound of all 
the mysteries of the Faith. The Catholic doctrine of 
the Most Blessed Trinity teaches that there is one 
God in three Divine Persons, each of whom subsists 
separate and distinct in the one Divine Nature. We 
adore God, the Father, unbegotten of ages, God, 
the Son, begotten of the Father from all eternity, 
incarnate in time of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and 
God, the Holy Ghost, proceding from both without 
succession of time. The doctrine of the Trinity em- 
braces a theological mystery, by which we mean a 
truth which the mind of man can know, but cannot 
fully understand. 

But when we say that the created mind cannot 
fully understand this mystery, we do not mean 
that man can understand nothing about it, or that 
it is contrary to reason. In nature and in every- 
day experience, we encounter many familiar phe- 
nomena which we do not fully and adequately com- 
prehend, yet about which we know very much. 
Scientists can tell us many details about the seed 
placed in the ground, about the electric lamp which 
illuminates our streets and our homes, about the 
forces of nature which bring to us the voice of an 
orator addressing an audience across the seas. We 
can easily accept the teaching of scientists, and we 
know that it is not contrary to reason, but the most 
learned savant will be the first to admit that he 
does not fully and adequately “understand” the 
forces of nature upon which these phenomena de- 
pend. The more we learn of nature, the more clearly 
do we see that life is surrounded by mysteries. 

Similarly, in the supernatural order God has re- 
vealed many truths which we do not completely 
grasp. No man can adequately understand God 
Himself, for instance, for the simple reason that the 
finite cannot comprehend the infinite. We accept 
Divine revelation not because we understand its full 
content, but because we know that God is infinitely 
wise and infinitely truthful. Now the Divine Legate 
through Whom God has completed His revelation 
to man, Jesus Christ, has clearly taught the doc- 
trine of the Most Blessed Trinity. The Gospel read 
tomorrow (Saint Matthew, xxviii, 18-20) chronicles 
but one of the occasions on which Our Lord put in 
words the doctrine of One God in Three Divine 
Persons. To the reflecting mind, illuminated by 
grace, there is no greater difficulty in affirming the 
doctrine of the Most Blessed Trinity, than there is 
in accepting the doctrine of the existence of God, 
or of the need of redemption. All the basic truths 
of Christianity come to us from the same Divine 
source of God’s revelation to man. 

Tomorrow, then, as the Church once more bids us 
contemplate this sublime mystery, we affirm our 
belief in all that God has revealed and in all that the 
Church, in which the Holy Spirit of truth abides to 
the end of time, proposes for our acceptance. We 
walk now in shadows, but with Faith as our guide 
we know that we shall not stray from the path that 
leads to everlasting Light. 
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THE CONGRESS. The House approved setting up a 
seven-man committee to investigate un-American 
propaganda in the United States. Speaking for the 
resolution, Representative O’Connor of New York 
declared Communism had penetrated to high offices 
in the Federal Government. “The head of one of 
our great departments is a registered Socialist,” he 
said. Asked whether he referred to Harry Hopkins, 
Mr. O’Connor told the questioner to draw his own 
conclusions. No one is safe on the WPA in New 
York unless he joins the Communist party, a letter 
read by Mr. O’Connor asserted. . . . The House 
passed a new Pure Foods and Drugs Act. It gives 
the Department of Agriculture jurisdiction over 
drugs, foods, cosmetics, therapeutic devices. .. . 
The Senate Military Affairs Committee reported 
favorably a bill to draft wealth in the event of war. 
The measure would force every one owning $1,000 
or more to lend money to the Government at not 
more than one per cent interest. . . . Democratic 
leaders in both Senate and House announced re- 
vival of the Reorganization Bill would not be at- 
tempted at this session. . . . Referring to the pump- 
priming bill, Senator Copeland said he would try to 
“earmark every cent of this money and keep it out 
of politics.”. . . Senator Wheeler charged a small 
group close to the White House is marking for de- 
feat Democratic legislators who did not believe in 
the Supreme Court reorganization or other New 
Deal measures. Mr. Wheeler named the group as 
follows: Harry L. Hopkins, Thomas G. Corcoran, 
Ben Cohen, James Roosevelt, Joseph B. Keenan, 
Secretary Ickes. . . . Declared North Carolina’s 
Senator Bailey: “Public officers distributing funds 
ought not to have anything to do with politics.” 
Said Senator Austin of Vermont: “Great spending 
programs are the classic methods of undermining 
republics. .. .” 


THE ADMINISTRATION. Solve the Sudeten contro- 
versy by peaceful means according to your Kellogg- 
Briand pact obligations, said Secretary Hull to Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia. . . . A strong note from 
Washington told Japan to return American prop- 
erties in the Shanghai, lower Yangtze Valley areas. 
. . . An increasing coolness between Postmaster 
General Farley and President Roosevelt was re- 
ported. Farley was represented as opposing a cam- 
paign of revenge against Senators and Congress- 
men who voted no on the President’s court-packing 
proposal. The Postmaster General’s wide influence 
with the Democratic rank and file caused the Presi- 
dent concern, it was said. . . . $2,500,000 was spent 
and loaned by the Federal Government to build a 
model rural community for 165 families of miners 
and lumbermen at Arthurdale Homesteads, West 
Virginia. Standing before Arthurdale’s high-school 


graduating class of thirteen students, President 
Roosevelt on a nation-wide hook-up told the coun- 
try he would not sign the new tax bill, would allow 
it to become law without his signature. He severely 
criticized the undistributed profits and capital gains 
stipulations of the new bill. . . . Rebutting the Presi- 
dential radio talk, Democratic Senator Harrison 
asserted Mr. Roosevelt, misinformed himself, had 
misinformed the nation concerning the tax bill. . . . 
In a letter to the Senate, the President asked that 
“no restrictions” be placed upon him in the pump- 
priming bill, that he be allowed to spend the gigan- 
tic sums as he sees fit. With the unemployment 
situation growing worse, quick action is essential, 
the President said. 


WASHINGTON. Secretary Wallace and Solicitor 
General Jackson failed in their efforts to have the 
Kansas City stockyards case reconsidered by the 
Supreme Court. The high bench, refusing to grant 
a rehearing, characterized as “unwarranted” the 
Wallace-Jackson assertions it had reversed itself 
between its decisions of May, 1936, and April 25, 
1938. Justice Black was the sole dissenter in the 
ruling. . . . In the Denver Union Stockyards case, 
the Supreme Court upheld Secretary Wallace. This 
latter did not involve the question of a full and fair 
hearing as did the Kansas City case. . . . The high 
court permitted the National Labor Relations 
Board to reopen its case against the Republic Steel 
Corporation. Another victory came to the Labor 
Board, when the Supreme Court refused to grant a 
rehearing in the Remington-Rand suit. A Labor 
Board order directed the corporation to provide 
work for 4,000 involved in a 1936 strike. . . . The 
Supreme Court announced it would reconsider a 
patent suit decree of May 2. In this case, Justice 
Black alone dissented. . . . The Court adjourned 
until October. 


AT Home. The responsibility for the disappear- 
ance of two alleged German spies rested on United 
States Attorney Lamar Hardy, not on the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, declared J. Edgar Hoover, 
F. B. I. chief. . . . A special legislative commission 
of the Massachusetts Legislature issued the result 
of its eight-months’ investigation of Communist 
activity. The commission charged the Communist 
party aimed to control transport and labor, “so it 
could paralyze the country in the event of war.” 
The chief Communist objective, the commission de- 
clared, is to instil a revolutionary mood into organ- 
ized labor and the unemployed; evidence indicates 
that the National Maritime Union along the Atlan- 
tic Coast and the ports of Massachusetts is con- 
trolled by Communists; control of industrial labor 
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and of transport would facilitate the Communist 
purpose of turning any war into a civil war, the 
commission declared. Massachusetts Communists 
were sent to a school outside the State where they 
were shown “the effect of dropping phonograph 
needles in dynamos”’ and “the best way to burn out 
boiler tubes and how to disable the steering gear.” 
Communists hold strategic positions in large indus- 
tries organized by the C. I. O., Communists have 
been welcomed in the C. I. O., the report added. 
C. I. O. rank and file do not realize “to what extent 
Communist functionaries have foisted themselves 
into places of agitation and leadership among union 
labor,” the commission found. With reference to 
the American Student Union, the commission re- 
ported the Communists are striving to organize 
students into a revolutionary organization. . . . The 
Government obtained grand jury indictments 
against General Motors Corporation, Ford Motor 
Company, Chrysler Corporation in an anti-trust 
suit. . . . The tenth convention of the Communist 
party of the United States was held in New York. 
A long appeal to Catholics to cooperate with the 
American Reds was included in the Browder report. 
The Communists addressed pledges of loyalty to 
Stalin, Dimitrov. Said the resolution from the Reds 
to Stalin: “With heartfelt enthusiasm and love, we, 
delegates to the Tenth National Convention of the 
Communist Party, U. S. A. . . . send you, and 
through you to our glorious U. S. S. R. brother 
Party and to all Soviet people, our warmest revolu- 


tionary greetings. .. .” 


SPAIN. Nationalist headquarters warned France 
that Red planes were being disguised as National- 
ist, with the idea of bombing French territory, pro- 
voking international complications. . . . Franco 
brigades moved down the highway from Teruel to 
Sagunto, captured Puerto Escandon, pressed ahead, 
seized Puebla de Valverde. Another column entered 
Mora de Rubielos, twenty miles southeast of Te- 
ruel. . . . Loyalist airmen bombed Palma principal 
city of Majorca. Nationalists bombed Granollers, 
north of Barcelona. .. . The Franco war machine, 
following capture of Mora de Rubielos, rolled on to 
within twelve miles of Valencia Province. . . . Her- 
bert H. Searl, young Californian who journeyed to 
Spain to fight for the Loyalists, returned to Amer- 
ica, landed in Philadelphia. He revealed he and 
other young Americans deserted the Loyalists 
three months ago during the retreat, fled to Bar- 
celona. Russian secret police strove to force them 
back to the front. When Searl did not respond to 
urgings that he become a Communist, he was im- 
prisoned by the Loyalists, he said. He was forced 
back to the front equipped with only two hand 
grenades. Americans with the Reds are desperate, 
homesick, Sear] declared. 


SINO-JAPANESE War. A Japanese cabinet shake- 
up occurred in Tokyo. Generals were put at the 
head of the Foreign Office, the Education ministry. 
A new military leader headed the War Department. 
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The army was seen as taking over the home front 
as well as the front in China. . . . In China Nippo- 
nese soldiers wilted under smashing blows from 
fierce-fighting Chinese around Lanfeng, important 
Lung-Hai Railway city, 135 miles west of Suchow. 
Chinese drove the Japanese out of Lanfeng. Lieut.- 
Gen. Doihara’s Fourteenth Division of the Japanese 
army was in danger of annihilation from Chinese 
hammer blows. Reinforcements were being rushed 
to its aid. . . . Chinese planes flew over Japan, 
dropped leaflets. Japanese planes flew over Canton, 
dropped bombs. 


GREAT BRITAIN. A new attempt at mediation in 
Spain was being considered by Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain. A plan for mass evacuation 
of London in seventy-two hours was worked out by 
defense officials. . . . The non-intervention commit- 
tee meeting in London saw France, Germany and 
Italy accept the British formula for removing “vol- 
unteers” from Spain. 


FOOTNOTES. Czech troops remained concentrated 
on the German frontier. Blasts at Czechoslovakia 
were turned off by the German press. . . . The new 
French defense program called for construction of 
2,600 additional planes. French frontier guards re- 
ported German planes had flown over the Maginot 
Line fortifications at the French border. ... An 
Italian non-intervention committee observer on 
board the British ship Greatend was arrested by 
the Barcelona Government. . . . Russia was making 
it harder for tourists. Reluctance to allow visitors 
to examine the internal situation was believed to be 
the cause. Four Russian citizens were sentenced to 
death in Uzbekistan, charged with attempting to 
disrupt collective farming. Y. Kampyeff, former 
head of the Armenian Silk Trust, was handed the 
death ticket, accused of wrecking silk production. 
Charged with destroying 600,000 mulberry trees, a 
woman inspector was given twenty-five years; a 
manager of a silk farm, ten. . . . Italy celebrated 
“The Day of Solidarity with Nationalist Spain.” 
Following a visit of the Reich Ambassador to For- 
eign Minister Ciano, the Italian press came out in 
support of Germany’s attitude toward Czechoslo- 
vakia. . . . Corneliu Zelea Codreanu, leader of Ru- 
mania’s outlawed Iron Guard, was sentenced to 
ten years in jail, charged with treason. .. . In Hol- 
land, a bomb exploded in Rotterdam, killed a 
Ukrainian, leader in the Ukrainian Nationalist 
movement. Evidence indicated the bomb was plant- 
ed by a Soviet secret agent. The Bolsheviks fear 
the Ukrainian ambition to throw off the Red yoke. 
. .. At the closing session of the Eucharistic 
Congress in Budapest, Pope Pius broadcast a mes- 
sage, praying God might “dispel the clouds that 
seem to threaten new storms.” On his eighty-first 
birthday, the Holy Father enjoyed a walk in his 
garden. .. . Four Catholics were killed in Villaher- 
mosa, Mexico, when they tried to reopen churches. 
. .. Prime Minister de Valera asked for dissolution 
of Parliament, called for a new election. 
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FREE SPEECH 


EDITOR: Recently Charles Brophy, state senior 
vice-commander of the Catholic War Veterans was 
quoted as saying: “Eight hundred Catholic War 
Veterans would take the law into their own hands 
and armed with rubber hose drive out this group 
of Red Communist leaders and prevent their in- 
vasion of Jersey City.” 

As an American I object to such a flagrant misin- 
terpretation of democratic principles. Whether a 
man is a Communist or a Holy Roller, he must have 
the right to free expression of his doctrines—which, 
if plausible, will be accepted by the majority of in- 
telligent people and, if false, will be cast aside. To 
deny discussion is to throttle progress! One expects 
this sort of thing in the backwoods type of mind 
that would support the Ku Klux Klan, not from a 
group of men who might purport to be representa- 
tive of Catholic opinion. 

Nothing could more jeopardize the position of 
the Catholic Church in the United States today than 
this militant attempt at the suppression of free 
speech. Perhaps Mr. Brophy and his 800 armed men 
have forgotten the sporadic attempts to stamp out 
parish schools. Fortunately we have more intelli- 
gent men who, still believing in the right of free 
expression of doctrines, have branded such attempts 
unconstitutional. 

Let us hope this unfortunate threat at armed re- 
sistance is but a well-meant, though misguided, at- 
tempt due to an ignorance of the issues at stake. 
Should it be an inherent philosophy, Mr. Brophy 
and his 800 armed men must be branded not only 
as un-Catholic and un-American, but as extremely 
unintelligent. 


Cambridge, Mass. P. J. W. SMITH 


TRIAL BALLOONS 


EDITOR: If you can endure long-winded discus- 
sions by Communists, for the sake of learning their 
program for the internal and external business of 
our Government, I would suggest listening to the 
“Roundtable” broadcast on Sunday nights by 
faculty members of the University of Chicago. 

In discussing Mexico as a means of provoking 
friction between South America and the United 
States, one of the participants asked last night if 
there were any Communism in Mexico. The solemn 
answer was: “No, only anti-Communism.” 

If this broadcast were interesting, it might be 
detrimental to the Church, since reference was 
made to her position in Mexico by innuendo as 
though it were an accepted fact. There is usually 
one ludicrous remark made seriously which ex- 
poses the propaganda more effectively than any 


attack could be, especially if made by the Catholic 
Church. 

Last week one of the intellectuals asserted that 
the various criticisms of the conduct of the NLRB 
tended to prove its fairness and impartiality. 

It would be interesting to learn whether the 
broadcasts are self-sustaining at ten cents for one 
reprint and a series of five for a quarter or whether 
this tax-exempt institution, made possible by 
wealthy contributors, is testing public sentiment 
toward confiscatory proposals so that they can be 
sweetened before attempting to enact them. 

New York, N. Y. HENRY V. MORAN 


ADDITION 


EDITOR: In the excellent article, Russia Under 
Stalin, by Laurence K. Patterson, S.J. (May 28), 
the following appears in paragraph four: 

In 1921 there were twenty-one members on the 
Central Committee of the Communist party in 
Russia. Of these, four have died a natural death; one, 
Tomsky, committed suicide while under arrest; three 
are at present under sentence of death; fifteen have 
been executed by the Stalin regime. 


Each time I add up these figures I get twenty- 
three, even without the exiled Trotsky and the big 


four still holding office. 
The article is the best indictment of the Soviets 


that I have ever read. 


Notre Dame, Ind. R. J. COLLENTINE, C.S.C. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE 


EDITOR: Your correspondent, Stephen Bell, ap- 
peals to God’s truth in behalf of Free Trade and 
calls upon Rome to speak economic truth (April 
18). But Rome has spoken in Quadragesimo Anno, 
in commenting on the errors of the Individualistic 


school: 

This school, ignorant or forgetful of the social and 
moral aspects of economic matters, teaches that the 
State should refrain in theory and practice from in- 
terfering therein, because these possess in free com- 
petition and open markets a principle of self-direc- 
tion better able to control them than any created 
intellect. Free competition, however, though within 
certain limits just and productive of good results, 
cannot be the ruling principle of the economic world. 
This has been abundantly proved by the conse- 
quences that have followed from the free rein given 
to these dangerous individualistic ideals. 

Easy returns, which an open market offers to any 
one, lead many to interest themselves in trade and 
exchange, their one aim being to make clear profits 
with the least labor. 


Without any doubt, Mr. Bell is boosting reciprocal 
trade agreements. Recently a member of the Fed- 
eral Tariff Commission made a trip to New Eng- 
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land in behalf of Secretary Hull’s program, and 
after his two-hour talk there was a little time for 
a few questions. He was asked this question: Since 
all taxation appears in the retail price of all com- 
modities, and Federal, State and local taxes now 
amount to twenty-five per cent of our annual prod- 
uct, and all Federal, State and local expenditures by 
means of bond issues add at least another five per 
cent to the cost of our goods, is it just to American 
producers and potential producers to permit the 
importation of any foreign goods unless they carry 
a duty of at least thirty per cent of the wholesale 
price of similar American products? 

The gentleman’s only answer was: “Let me ask 
you a question. Wouldn’t you accept something for 
nothing?” Interpreting the question as applying to 
the receipt of cheap foreign goods, the answer was 
given that we cannot buy all the goods we produce 
ourselves, and that we can buy foreign goods only 
by buying so much less of our own production. 

It may be added that despite the fact that all 
American goods bear a tax burden of thirty per 
cent, at least fifty per cent of our imports come in 
duty free. This represents a tremendous “bounty” 
on imports. 


Providence, R. I. M. P. CONNERY 


SAINT BERNARDS 


EDITOR: A paragraph in AMERICA (May 21) about 
the well-known hospice on Mount Saint Bernard 
says that the hospice is in the hands of the Bene- 
dictines. This is not correct. 

The hospice on the Great Saint Bernard has been 
since the twelfth century in the hands of Canons 
Regular of Saint Augustine. The hospice on the 
Little Saint Bernard is in charge of the military 
and religious Order of Saints Maurice and Lazarus. 

Latrobe, Pa. FELIX FELLNER, O.S.B. 


BENEDICTION 


EDITOR: Hats off and three rousing cheers for J. 
P. Derum for his splendid and stimulating article, 
Babies or Merchandise, in AMERICA (May 7). May 
God bless Mr. Derum, and inspire him to write more 
such enlightening articles. 
AMERICA is to be congratulated on its writers. 
Yonkers, N. Y. MOTHER OF TEN 


NOT OFFICIAL 


EDITOR: In the article, The Bias Contest 
(AMERICA, May 7), the Michigan Daily is char- 
acterized as an “official publication of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan.” This is incorrect. 

As indicated in the masthead of the paper, it is 
“edited and managed by students of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan under the authority of the Board 
in Control of Student Publications.” Moreover, the 
editorials are signed by their writers. A box at the 
head of the editorial column carries this state- 
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ment: “The editorials published in the Michigan 
Daily are written by members of the Daily staff 
and represent the views of the writers only.” 

It should, then, be obvious that the Michigan 
Daily is not an official publication of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. WILLIAM A. MCLAUGHLIN 

Chairman, Board in Control 


BOY WORKER 


EDITOR: I am writing a sketch of the life of 
Brother Barnabas, F.S.C., pioneer boy worker, who 
died in Alberquerque, N. Mex., April 22, 1929. I 
will be deeply indebted to your readers for any in- 
formation concerning him and his work from those 
who may have known him or who may have been 
either directly or indirectly associated with him. 
My address: The Lincoln Agricultural School. 
Lincolndale, N. Y. BROTHER ALOYSIUS 


PEACE DEMONSTRATION 


EDITOR: In a letter to AMERICA (May 14) Father 
McNamee of Georgetown writes: “Georgetown 
University students celebrated what they hope was 
the first annual nation-wide Catholic student peace 
demonstration.” 

I don’t like to dash any hopes, especially not the 
hopes of those sufficiently interested in Christian 
peace to demonstrate about it, but there have been 
annual nation-wide Catholic student peace demon- 
strations before. Two, in fact, occurring on the 
Feast of Christ the King in 1936 and 1937. The 
demonstrations, if so they may be called, were ar- 
ranged at the suggestion of the editors of the Chris- 
tian Front, who wrote to Catholic college presidents 
throughout the country. Some fifty-five colleges in 
all parts of the nation planned an observance of 
some sort of the Feast of Christ the King in such a 
way as to draw the attention of students to the 
Catholic attitude on war and peace. 

New York, N. Y. NORMAN MCKENNA 


THORN FOR THISTLE 


EDITOR: Theophilus Thistle’s gratuitous advice to 
the speaker at his graduation, whether it was ghost 
written or not, should never have had its iconoclasm 
spread on your pages. 

His “plug” for AMERICA as the “interpreter of 
the Papal Encyclicals” may have been his literary 
Annie Oakley to your columns or it may have been 
the “ghost” turned wraith in a moment of selfish 
forgetfulness. 

Be that as it may, the young graduate with the 
pseudonym of the asteraceous plant pretends to 
want advice despite his omniscience. Here it is Mr. 
Thistle: “Go out and sit down on yourself. If you 
are not as insensate as you are insulting you will 
rise a little wiser.” 


Newark, N. J. JOHN A. MATTHEWS 








AN ENCYCLOPEDIST 





WHEN that epoch-making work, The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, was being written, I had the good luck 
to be on the clerical staff for eight years. I was 
what might be called initial contact man between 
editors and contributors, and a superlative job it 
was. It always seemed to me an entire miscar- 
riage of justice to be paid for such enchanting 
work. The aces of Catholic scholarship were on 
our lists, and when the editors had distributed the 
subject titles among these intelligentsia, it was up 
to me, not only to persuade them to undertake the 
writing of the articles, but to convince them that, 
when it came to getting the copy in on time, they 
were no longer aces, but deuces. 

The Encyclopedia’s editors were Dr. Charles G. 
Herbermann, Father John J. Wynne, S.J., Dr. 
(later Bishop) Thomas J. Shahan, Dr. Edward A. 
Pace and Dr. Condé B. Pallen. Of these, Father 
Wynne, originator and organizer of the great work, 
is the sole survivor. It would be hard to find kinder 
or more considerate men to work for than these 
editors. The staff, beginning with them and end- 
ing with the copy-typists, were an exceptional 
group, and if anything unpleasant ever developed, 
I have entirely forgotten it. 

Anything more unlike the conventional business 
office than the Encylopedia in its early days would 
have been hard to discover. Cogitation and discus- 
sion reigned supreme, and when I turned up with 
my typewriter, the scriptorium looked upon me 
without enthusiasm. I was stowed away in the 
furthest and darkest corner, and then ousted alto- 
gether. Dr. Pallen, who, as Managing Editor, was 
supposed to be slightly less temperamental, finally 
gave me anchorage in his office. Nevertheless, there 
were plenty of occasions for chuckles in the En- 
cyclopedia’s rare atmosphere, such as the letter 
from a man in the Middle West, of whom we asked 
an article, who sent back our letter unopened, say- 
ing that this envelope, addressed to Reverend John 
Smith, was surely not for him, as he was Reverend 
John Smith, D.D. Another, whom we saluted as 
Reverend Paul Jones, replied that he would write 
the article, but henceforth, would we kindly ad- 
dress him as the Reverend Dr. Don Paul Jones. 


LITERATURE AND ARTS 





LOOKS AT THE WORLD 


CORNELIA CRAICIE 








Then there was the contributor from Portuguese 
India who expected his money by return mail (we 
paid on publication), and who sent us eight pages 
of script telling how he had sent his article, and 
we had acknowledged it, and still there was no 
money, and he ended with the classic utterance: 
“Please now develop yourself to me as I have now 
developed myself to you.” 

Wrestling with the contributors from A to Z 
made them all seem like old friends to me, and 
some years after the completion of the Hncyclo- 
pedia, when I went over to Europe for a long stay 
and visited many countries, each one brimming 
over with our former writers, I should have been 
more than human had I not yielded to the tempta- 
tion to trade on past associations, and I did so early 
and often. 

One of our most highly esteemed contributors 
in England had been Father Herbert Thurston, 
S.J., of the Month, a genial skeptic who looked with 
suspicion (and still does, I presume) on everything 
but the Apostles’ Creed and the Ten Command- 
ments. Many a pious legend falls by the wayside 
and dies of inanition when Father Thurston gets 
through with it. In this connection, let me tell of 
a dinner given in London by the Catholic Associa- 
tion, which I attended at the invitation of Vincent 
Wareing, the Encylopedia’s London publisher, and 
Mrs. Wareing. It celebrated the happy outcome of 
the now famous libel suit brought by Dr. Marie 
Stopes, advocate of birth control, against Dr. Halli- 
day Sutherland and Mr. Wareing, his publisher, for 
the former’s book disposing of Dr. Stopes and her 
sinister theories. Dr. Sutherland spoke that night 
of their first defeat and their final victory in the 
House of Lords, and thus concluded: “Well, it’s 
over now, and all the details will soon be forgotten 
and pass into legend. And when it reaches that 
stage, Father Thurston will demolish it.” 

Father Keating, S.J., editor of the Month, was 
also very kind in welcoming his former correspond- 
ent. I always regarded him with open-eyed admira- 
tion, for, with the double handicap of being born 
in Scotland of Irish parentage, he has retained the 
editorship of that most English of English maga- 
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zines for over twenty-five years. Father Cyril Mar- 
tindale I met at Oxford, where he was stationed at 
that time and occupied intensely, then as now, in 
being all things to all men. The story was then 
current there of his apt retort to an undergrad- 
uate of that day who, at some sort of university 
powwow in camera, would, after each radical sally, 
turn to Father Martindale with an apologetic: “TI 
hope we don’t shock you, Father?” At the third 
repetition, the rather fed-up guest replied: “To 
shock is to surprise unpleasantly. It’s very un- 
pleasant, but I’m not all surprised.” 

One sunny afternoon in June, while I was in 
Bath, I went out to Downside, and was nearly ex- 
communicated for stepping over the threshold of 
the cloistered part of the Abbey, instead of wait- 
ing humbly on the doorstep for that prince of 
patrologists, Dom John Chapman, O.S.B. The En- 
cyclopedia was deeply indebted to him for a long 
series of articles on the Fathers, which was one of 
the work’s chief glories. Personally conducted by 
him, the beauties of the famous school, extensive 
playing-fields and magnificent Abbey church, a re- 
cent gift of the Alumni, lost nothing in the show- 
ing and have never faded from my memory. I 
should have much preferred sitting on the afore- 
mentioned doorstep and begging for a lecture on 
Saint Athanasius from one so eminently fitted to 
deliver it, but it would not have been forthcoming, 
I imagine. 

In Munich, I had the immense privilege of an 
introductory letter to Cardinal Faulhaber. When 
the Encyclopedia was being written, His Eminence 
was a simple Professor of Scripture at the Univer- 
sity of Strassburg, and in that capacity, had written 
for our work several Biblical articles. In those days, 
when we collected the photographs of our fifteen 
hundred contributors for the book, The Encyclo- 
pedia and Its Makers, Monsignor Faulhaber sent 
us his with the others. The staff were much taken 
with it, and I, appreciating its somewhat Mephisto- 
phelian charm (I hope His Eminence does not sub- 
scribe to AMERICA), and realizing that it was too 
good for burial in Encyclopedic files, put it in my 
pocket and walked off with it, when I left at the 
Encyclopedia’s completion. If this be petty larceny, 
I hope Father Wynne will not make the most of it. 

My interview with His Eminence in the Episco- 
pal Palace at Munich is one of my major remem- 
brances. He is a tall and very handsome man. Even 
then, though Hitler had not been heard of, he had 
made bitter enemies in his diocese by his fearless 
championship of the Church against its detrac- 
tors, of which there were a number in Munich at 
that time. He had just come off victorious in a 
libel suit he had instituted against them, but I found 
him sad, not thinking of his vindication, but of 
the ingratitude of those of his own household. Cast- 
ing about in my mind for some absurdity to divert 
him, I remembered the story of the photograph 
and retailed it. It seemed to fall rather flat, and I 
regretted that I had been so simple as to tell it. 
Just before I left, His Eminence asked me to wait 
a moment, but soon returned with a photograph 
which he had autographed, and which he gave me 
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with this parting shot: “Here is one that can be 
kept with a clear conscience!” 

During my long stay in France, I was never 
fortunate enough to meet any of our contributors. 
However, at the Institut Catholique, that marvel- 
ous place where anyone can walk in from the street 
and, without the payment of a fee or registration 
of any kind, attend the late afternoon conferences 
on any and all subjects, I listened once to a scin- 
tillating lecture on Robespierre by Dr. Gustave 
Gautherot, Professor of the History of the French 
Revolution there. My Boswellian complex for celeb- 
rities must have been at rather a low ebb, for I 
successfully restrained the impulse to accost him 
afterwards and remind him of a day at the Ency- 
clopedia office in New York when he came in to 
discuss his article on Talleyrand. Possessing a modi- 
cum of French, I had been detailed to do the hon- 
ors, and in my excitement at my new réle of foreign 
language expert, I fell over a chair, broke my eye- 
glasses, and totally disgraced the Encyclopedia. 
The article, when it finally came in, was in flaw- 
less English! 

One of Europe’s noted cartographers, Father 
Joseph Fischer, S.J., of Stella Matutina College, 
Feldkirch, Austria, discoverer of the maps of 
Waldseemuller and Hondius, had written several 
learned articles for us, and having once translated 
some of his work for ‘he United States Catholic 
Historical Society’s Records and Studies, I gladly 
presented a letter of introduction to him in his su- 
premely beautiful Alpine village. I remained several 
days in the neighborhood, and was taken by him 
on a complete tour of inspection through his fine 
college, one of the most noted Jesuit institutions 
in Central Europe. It was fully as up to date as 
any of our American collges, with all the latest 
improvements, including a swimming-pool. 

At one time, Father Fischer had had the honor 
at Feldkirch of receiving Monsignor Achille Ratti, 
when he was Vatican Librarian, and of conducting 
him through the college library and museum. When 
I left Feldkirch, I was soon to visit Milan, and, 
armed with a card to the Director of the Ambro- 
siana, was commissioned by Father Fischer to 
undertake some research for him among that li- 
brary’s priceless manuscripts. The Director, then 
as now, is Monsignor Galbiati, who works from 
dawn to dusk beside a large seated, bronze statue 
of his predecessor in the office, Pope Pius XI. I made 
to him what I fear was a very obvious remark. 
“You will surely be Pope also some day, Monsig- 
nor.” And I was rewarded far beyond my deserts 
with the dry riposte: “Well, at least I’ve taken the 
first step!” 

If the reader has taken any pleasure in this 
rather rambling recital, let me say at the end that 
there is a sort of moral to the tale. And it is this: 
any work that one is obliged to undertake may 
pay other dividends than salaries in the long run. 
Any kind of accumulated experience adds to one’s 
stature and capabilities of enjoyment. In these days 
when the public does not seem to expect too much, 
one can at least always write a book about it... . 
Or an article. 
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ALL THE QUESTIONS 
BUT UNSATISFACTORY ANSWERS 


My America. By Louis Adamic. Harper and Bros. 

$3.75 
MR. LOUIS ADAMIC is well established in literary and 
critical circles by nine books and innumerable articles, 
chiefly in Harper’s, dealing with almost all the problems 
of contemporary life; the “almost” is an important res- 
ervation inasmuch as it marks his sharp precision from 
the most important question of all, the religious one. 
He is a naturalized American, proud of his citizenship, 
with an occasional wistful remembrance of his native 
Jugoslavia. He came to this country with an unshak- 
able urge to become a writer, and in all the phases of 
his career as worker, soldier, reporter, observer he has 
fed his very laudable ambition. This book is perhaps 
the best criterion by which his success may be judged. 

Its scope is tremendous. In the face of terrific up- 
heavals in Europe and their fateful repercussions in the 
United States, adequate reporting and criticising of 
America is a sheer impossibility. But Mr. Adamic tries. 
Agnostic, anti-Fascist, anti-Communist, nervously vital, 
itching for self-expression he assumes the role of reader 
and prophet, as he summarizes testimony extracted from 
labor bosses and laboring men, artists and hoboes, agita- 
tors and pacifists, rebels and patriots on the swiftly- 
shifting drama of the American scene. He is for the 
Cc. I. O., though he finds Lewis ultimately unconvincing. 
He is for radical reforms in education, but he will not 
endorse John Rice completely. He finds American democ- 
racy a defense mechanism, and preaches more assertive- 
ness. He is interested, and not merely academically in- 
terested, in the problem of “second or new Americans,” 
the 30,000,000 children of immigrants who have no cul- 
tural background and have not been admitted to the 
fulness of American life. 

He fears the next war, but sees it as practically in- 
evitable from the impact of Fascism on the conservatism 
of the so-called democracies. So, on and on he goes, see- 
ing, reading all the news, interpreting bread-lines and 
strikes and laws and addresses, grinding them all into 
print about this America, which for him is not a coun- 
try but a process, not a fulfilment but a promise, not a 
commonwealth but a contradiction. His best work is, 
I should say, observing. His prophecies do not convince 
and his criticism is lopsided with humanism. But he is 
stimulating and at times amazing. He has a wealth of 
contacts, experiences, friends and loyalties. He knows 
all the questions, but he does not know any satisfying 
answer, because it is not his America but God’s—and 
he does not know God. RAYMOND J. McINNIS 


THE PROBLEM OF 
THE HOMESTEAD 


FirtH AVENUE TO FarM. By Frank Fritts and Ralph 

E. Gwinn. Harper and Bros. $3 
WHEN a man has given life and means to building up 
a home in the country, his most bitter disappointment 
is the thought that it does not offer sufficient induce- 
ment for his children to remain upon it. This is a familiar 
“American tragedy.” The French find a partial solution 
for the problem by their well-known inheritance laws; 
but our question is, what can be done in this country? 
Is there any plan we can devise which will encourage a 








young man to follow in his father’s footsteps? Obviously 
it must consider both sentiment and economic advan- 
tage if it is to be at all effective. 

Much attention has been paid of late to various 
schemes for making perpetuation of agricultural prop- 
erty easier by exemptions from taxation. In Iowa a plan 
has originated to exempt from taxation land which the 
owner actually lives upon and operates. Opposition has 
been voiced to the plan by certain farm organizations, 
and some think that improvements, not the land itself, 
which has a relatively low value, should be exempted. 
Ralph Gwinn proposes a similar plan in the book he has 
written together with Frank Fritts. 

Mr. Gwinn lives in New Jersey and is a gentleman 
farmer. He proposes that a homestead which the father 
has passed on to his son should be exempt from taxa- 
tion. Parents in a rural family should take counsel with 
their children as to who will stay upon the land and 
carry on the good old place. Bill will become a doctor, 
Joe will try the advertising business, but Ben will stick 
to the soil. So Ben can have it, free of all fiscal en- 
cumbrances. Mr. Gwinn is not content with mere finan- 
cial advantages. He preaches a gospel, of which he is 
deeply convinced, concerning the dignity and human 
value of farm life, or rather of the farm as the setting 
for the family. He has no objection to boys leaving the 
land, indeed thinks that most of them should. But he 
wants some to remain, and those that do so, to be the 
best of the race. 

Sound as are his conclusions, some of the premises by 
which he reaches them are questionable. Though Mr. 
Gwinn is an earnest Christian, his doctrines have a 
pagan tone. The starting point of much of his reason- 
ing, that human “breeding” and selection follow the 
same laws as animal breeding, is a vagary, if he means 
it literally. Such a doctrine confuses, rather than clarifies 
the agrarian issue. Nor is it true that a majority of 
tenants are such by inherited unfitness, rather than by 
environment and circumstances. Iowa has the largest 
proportion of tenants of any State in the Union, but it 
is difficult to prove that Iowa tenants are notoriously 
below par as compared with Iowa land owners. The 
most useful function of his book will be to call atten- 
tion in circles where it would not be thought of, to the 
need of some practical plan for encouraging youth to 
retain the land. JOHN LAFAarcEe 


HE SHALL RENEW 
THE FACE OF THE EARTH 


THE CoNnsoLer. By David P. McAstocker, S.J. The 

Bruce Publishing Co. $1.75 
IN this his latest offering to an ever increasing circle 
of readers, Father McAstocker writes of the Third Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity in the role of Consoler and 
Sanctifier. It cannot be considered as a theological trea- 
tise—we are sure it was not meant to be—but it does, 
however, in a simple, homey fashion set forth profound 
theological facts in such a way as to be within the grasp 
of all, and was written “to accentuate the supreme ne- 
cessity and importance of personal sanctity in the con- 
flict with the powers of darkness.” 

Divided into two parts, the book begins by explain- 
ing the Divine attributes of the Consoler in general, and 
then treats of the Holy Spirit carrying on the mission 
of the Church on earth, showing how the merits of 
Christ are applied to souls chiefly through the Sacra- 
ments, imparting to them the quality of sanctity and 
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righteousness. Attention is drawn to the promise of the 
Holy Ghost to be ever with us, and of His presence 
within the Church and within us as members of the 
Mystical Body, “And it shall come to pass after this, 
that I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh—” (Joel ii, 
28), foretold eight centuries before the descent of the 
Divine Spirit. 

In spite of the fact that he has been physically handi- 
capped with poor health for years, the author has shown 
himself to be a tireless worker with the pen, from which 
many devotional books have come in a remarkably short 
space of time. Father McAstocker’s The Consoler de- 
serves to receive the same enthusiastic reception from 
his readers as did his other works. It is done in his usual 
style and should prove both instructive and devotional 
for all who would become possessed of the true spirit 
of devotion to the Holy Ghost. WILLIAM H. Dopp 


LIFE IN A SOVIET 
CONCENTRATION CAMP 


THe Soviet Parapise Lost. By Ivan Solonevich. 

Translated by Warren Harrow. The Paisley Press, 

Inc. New York. $2.50 
THE value of this personal account of life in a Soviet 
concentration camp is the sincere and successful effort 
the author makes to avoid sensationalism. It is not a 
collection of “horror” stories, written to rouse sym- 
pathy and anger at needless human suffering. Rather 
it presents a study of the Soviet attempt to regiment the 
inmates of these Camps according to pure Soviet ideol- 
ogy. And the testimony of the author that the boundary 
line between penal servitude in a Camp and “free” 
citizenship is gradually disappearing, offers a realistic 
picture of the Soviet of the future. 

After several years of work as a sports director in the 
Soviet Union, the author with his son and a brother made 
two unsuccessful attempts to escape from Russia, the 
second of which, in 1933, resulted in their arrest and 
deportation to a northern concentration camp, called 
the White Sea-Baltic Combine. The internal camp con- 
ditions are described quite dispassionately, but hunger, 
cold, overwork and unspeakable cruelties take a toll 
of ninety-nine per cent of those sent there, according 
to the author. 

Incredible inefficiency on the part of Soviet officials, 
both big and small, seems responsible for a great part 
of the suffering. And the ubiquitous espionage system 
functions in the camp as well as outside. The resultant 
fear makes of men almost crazed animals, whose only 
moments of peace are found in drinking vodka. 

The book is to be followed by a second publication 
which will describe the author’s final escape. 

Rospert A. HEWITT 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


TELEVISION: A STRUGGLE FoR Power. By Frank Wal- 
ie and Joseph Borkin. William Morrow and Co. 
7 

THE problems of television are no longer in the labora- 
tory, but in the board room and commission chamber. 
With the chief technical work done, there remain the 
questions of control of manufacture and broadcasting, 
regulation, licensing and taxation, and the inevitable ef- 
fects on all our huge communication and amusement 
industries. The present situation is ably sketched, with 
Bell and R. C. A. now riding the crest of the wave and 
trimming ship to stay on top when the wave breaks. 
Historical light is shed by a review of their rise to that 
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commanding position through the steady elimination of 
rivals in telephone, radio and sound pictures, a review 
that throws a spotlight into dark corners and could well 
make a book in itself. The necessary technical matter 
is handled more for what it does than how it does it, 
and is clear and simple enough for the layman. Finally, 
the Communications Commission is criticised and the 
problem is left where it belongs, with that body and the 
apathetic public to whom it is responsible. 
Epwarp M. NasH 


BLtow For a LaNpInG. By Ben Lucien Burman. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50 
WILLOW JOE lives with his parents and a brother on 
a Mississippi shanty boat. Lazy and good-natured, he 
leaves most of the productive work to his brother Opal 
while he loafs along the wharves and river banks with 
his cigar-box guitar and a set of musical jugs. Mrs. 
Penny, his mother, is weary of the dangerous, shiftless 
life on the river and with the aid of Opal is planning to 
set up a permanent home on land. The drowning of 
Opal throws the burdens of the family on Willow Joe 
and he generously gives up his hope of a career as mu- 
sician on a showboat to try to earn enough to buy a 
piece of property. Floods, sickness, the trickery of card 
sharps, and a term in jail, resulting from a fight with 
an instalment collector, defeat his efforts one after an- 
other. 

During a flood he rescues the daughter of a neighbor- 
ing landowner whose gratitude takes the practical form 
of giving the Penny family a nice little home well back 
in the hills. Their joy is brief; they are soon homesick 
for the river and end up by returning to the shanty 
boat. The tale is rich in local color and genuine sym- 
pathy with the simple lives of the river folk. Ignorance 
and superstition abound, but there are brave attempts 
toward better things. With all his incompetence Willow 
Joe rises to heroism in the crises. There is deep pathos in 
many a passage depicting the old folks bearing their suf- 
ferings and disappointments patiently and hopefully or 
at times in dull despair, while Birdie May, who marries 
Willow Joe, is a ray of sunshine in the beauty of her 
devotion. WILLIAM A. Dowp 


StuDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN THE UNITED 

States. By Edith E. Ware. Columbia University 

Press. $3.50 
COVERING 540 pages, including a valuable index-di- 
rectory, this survey for 1937 gives a very comprehensive 
study of international relations in the United States. 
There is no field, organization, foundation, council, col- 
lege or university dealing with international relations, 
whether of peace, trade, culture, social, political, that 
is not included. The aim of the volume is to provide 
a comprehensive list of all these groups and organiza- 
tions, state their purposes and how they function. The 
first survey was for 1934, which was the first compre- 
hensive work of reference of its kind. This new volume 
brings all this information up-to-date. 

The Study is a guide book that can hardly be dis- 
pensed with in the library. In addition to the index-di- 
rectory referred to, it includes two appendices. One gives, 
by country, volumes and monographs dealing with the 
economic and social history of the World War. The other 
lists the international congresses, scientific and non- 
scientific, held during 1937. The Study is published for 
the American National Committee on International In- 
tellectual Cooperation of which Professor Shotwell of 
Columbia is Chairman. WiILLiaM J. BENN 


LAPLAND JOURNEY. By Halliday Sutherland. Dodd, 

Mead and Co. $3 
THAT Finns are industrious and that Laps are hospitable 
and honest, are facts Dr. Sutherland makes clear by 
introducing his readers to both. After traveling from 
the southern to the northern tip of Finland by train, 
reindeer sled and motor bus he is qualified to explode 
false notions which many have about the country and 
its people. If the author’s Lapland Journey is not as 
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thrilling as the adventures of Robinson Crusoe, his facts 
are surely more enlightening. The book reveals Fin- 
land, the progressive republic, with thriving industry, 
distributed wealth, little unemployment, and what strikes 
the Doctor’s eye, an alert and successful health depart- 
ment. Lapland is not an ice field all the year; rather 
the author finds it attractive enough to recommend it 
as one of Europe’s resorts. 

This book is not a travelog, nor a geographical study 
nor a collection of essays. It is an interesting cross- 
section of the life of Finns and Laps. The history, tradi- 
tions and simple customs of the people, who deserve a 
place among the best of Europe, are all woven into the 
Lapland Journey. E. J. SWEENEY 


THE SYNDICAL AND CORPORATIVE INSTITUTIONS OF ITAL- 

IAN Fascism. By G. Lowell Field. Columbia Univer- 

sity Press. $2.75 
FASCISM is a term loosely hurled as an epithet in cur- 
rent debates. A careful reading of Dr. Field’s little book 
would enable those who so lightly bandy the term bet- 
ter to understand its meaning. The author has visited 
Italy; his reading is wide; his presentation of material 
careful and lucid; and his tone judicial and balanced. 
The style, though forceful and clear, is perhaps a trifle 
heavy. 

Dr. Field gives a brief sketch of the origin and triumph 
of Italian Fascism. He refrains from discussing the Fas- 
cist State in its religious or philosophical aspect. His 
aim is to outline and analyze the political, and in lesser 
degree, the economic functioning of the Corporative 
State as it exists in Italy, fashioned and ruled by JI Duce 
and his followers. This object he accomplishes quite 
admirably. The Fascist Executive, the Fascist Parlia- 
ment, the Syndicates, the Collective Labor Contracts, 
the National Council of Corporations and the Cor- 
porations in Action are some of the topics discussed. 
It is clear that Italy is a totalitarian state in the po- 
litical and social orders at least. Mussolini is striving 
to establish corporatisme d’état rather than corpora- 
tisme d’association. In this and in other matters he dif- 
fers from Salazar. 

The format of this book is admirable. It should prove 
of value to teachers and students seeking a clear fac- 
tual outline of Corporatism in its Italian Fascist form. 

LAURENCE KENT PATTERSON 


Prus XI: Apostle or Peace. By Lillian Browne-Olf. 

The Macmillan Co. $2.50 
THE significance of the Holy Father as Apostle of world 
peace runs as a strain through this biography. The fig- 
ure painted is thoroughly human in all his greatness. It 
is a pleasure to follow the youth Achille Ratti as his 
future genius is nourished in a little Italian town and 
develops as he approaches to the priesthood. Ordained 
at the age of twenty-three, a short curacy and a pro- 
fessorship at Milan were his first assignments. He next 
distinguished himself during nineteen busy years at the 
Ambrosian Library in Milan, turning occasionally to the 
mountaineering that he loved. Called to Rome to be 
Prefect of the Vatican Library, Father Ratti later gained 
valuable experience as Apostolic Nuncio to Poland and 
as a result of his zealous work was raised to the Car- 
dinalate. 

In 1922, on the death of Benedict XV, Cardinal Ratti 
was elected Pope. From the start he devoted himself 
fully to the welfare of the Church, whether in the Holy 
Year celebration or by an enthusiastic espousal of the 
foreign missions. The long desired establishment of an 
independent Vatican City assured his Pontificate of last- 
ing renown, while his dealings with various govern- 
ments have employed the unswerving principles revealed 
to the world in the letters and encyclicals. 

The idea that his yearning for peace is the Holy 
Father’s motivating force is brought out in a logical and 
convincing manner. Never overdone, it is brought to a 
head in the closing chapter wherein the Papacy is pre- 
sented as potential arbiter for international disputes. 

AUGUSTINE GRADY 


THEATRE 








PINS AND NEEDLES. All the average non-union spec- 
tator of Pins and Needles knows about it is that it is one 
of the “smash hits” of this season, that it is brilliantly 
entertaining, and that it is produced, directed, danced, 
sung and acted by the members of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. That is a good deal 
to know, but the inner history of the production is even 
more interesting. 

It begins in 1934, when the membership of the Union, 
increased from 40,000 to more than 200,000, had the 
time of its working week cut to thirty-five hours. Many 
workers would have joyously squandered the leisure thus 
gained. Not so the members of the I. L. G. W. U. They 
cast about for educational aids with which they could 
improve themselves during those shining hours, and they 
established a mass recreational and cultural program. 

Under this program members of the Union were given 
free instruction in music, dancing and athletics. This 
destroys the theory that the gifted band of garment 
workers which appears in Pins and Needles stepped 
lightly from their machines onto the American stage 
and into immediate popularity as actors and actresses. 
They did nothing of the sort. They worked as hard over 
their preliminary training as professionals do, and in 
addition they kept up their thirty-five hours of factory 
work every week. It was only after the production was 
successfully launched that they left their factory jobs. 

During their training marked ability soon developed 
among them. It was discovered that this member had a 
natural gift for dancing, that another had an excellent 
voice, that a third had a flair for acting, and so on. A 
sense of rivalry developed and so did more talent. A 
newspaper labor editor named Schaffer was the head 
of the cultural program. He soon saw that he had under 
his direction a company capable of presenting a big 
revue. He knew exactly what sort of a revue this should 
be—a gay labor satire. He persuaded the Union to rent 
the Princess Theatre and they re-named it Labor Stage 
and made it their working headquarters. 

Then Schaffer and his associates looked about for some 
one to write the revue. They gave the musical part of 
the assignment to Harold Rome, who had won his spurs 
in amusement resort circuits. The sketches were writ- 
ten by various members and associates. Rome wrote the 
lyrics and orchestration; and for many months the gar- 
ment workers nightly studied and rehearsed for hours 
after their day’s work. They were ready to rehearse fill 
they dropped, and some of them dropped. But every one 
of them put into the rehearsals every spark of will and 
ability he or she had. 

Run over the names of those who wrote the sketches: 
Blittstein, Arent, Eisenberg, Friedman. Consider the 
names of production designer S. Syrjala; of the choreog- 
rapher, Benjamin Zemach; of the instructor, Arthur 
Lessack. Take in the names of the garment workers 
who do the acting, singing and dancing—Sol Israel, Joe 
Alfasa, Bella Kinburn, Lucy Zee, Sandra Cohen. These 
and their associates, my friends, are the lads and lasses 
who are working and studying fifteen hours a day while 
their American-bred countrymen and countrywomen 
are sitting on park benches in the moonlight, holding 
hands and talking about how marvelous life is. 

No wonder Pins and Needles makes a little fun of 
our people and our institutions. It is all the jolliest sort 
of fun, put over with goodfellowship. There is not a 
bitter drop in it. It is clean, clever and entertaining. It 
is brilliant at times as in the scenes of the Four Peace 
Angels—Mussolini, Chamberlain, Japanese and Hitler— 
and in Sunday in the Park. And by everyone in the cast, 
it is acted, sung and danced with skill and pep. There is 
a big thrill in the character of these gallant entertain- 
ers, as well as in their achievement. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


KIDNAPPED. This is authentic Stevenson only in spirit, 
since the story has been reproduced with Alfred Wer. 
ker’s directorial eye on action appeal but is weighted 
down with such romantic distortions of the original as 
a formula-ridden scenarist could devise. In the attempt 
to transform a straight masculine adventure into a ma- 
jor love epic, much inferior padding has been used and 
it frequently drags the author’s imagination down to 
the level of Hollywood improvisation. The tale of young 
David Balfour’s struggle with a wily uncle, who seeks 
to withhold his inheritance and has him shanghaied in 
the attempt, now encompasses the bold exploits and 
idyllic interludes of a Highland rebel against the tax 
collectors of George II. The boy falls in with the rebel 
aboard ship and, unwittingly exposing him, is forced to 
share his flight and is finally the means of saving him 
from an English noose. The vague historical atmosphere 
adds less interest to the film than the picturesque back- 
grounds of the Scottish Highlands which are beautifully 
photographed. Warner Baxter, Freddie Bartholomew and 
Arleen Whelan head an expert cast of character actors. 
In pace the picture is necessarily as uneven as the writ- 
ing but a generally careful production, plus excellent 
acting will recommend it to family audiences uncritical 
of adulterations. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


GOLD DIGGERS IN PARIS. The entertainment value 
of this film depends on the individual capacity for musi- 
cal comedy routine. The slender plot rests insecurely on 
the farcical promise that a dance troupe could be selec- 
ted to represent the United States at the Paris Exposi- 
tion by phonetic spelling rather than on merit. When the 
impulsive French emissary confuses the Club Bali chorus 
with the American Academy Ballet, all the complications 
are of the song-and-dance variety and work themselves 
out against the excessively gay background of the Ex- 
position. Director Ray Enright has managed to tie up 
all the forms of amusement, from dancing to eccentric 
comedy, in a fairly orderly pattern. As a matter of fact, 
its chief fault is that you know what is coming next 
without being able to do much about it. Rudy Vallee 
is a mature juvenile and Hugh Herbert, Rosemary Lane, 
Allen Jenkins and Gloria Dickson are helpful in sup- 
port. It is good entertainment for adults. (Warner) 


THE DEVIL’S PARTY. Falling into the category of noisy 
melodrama rather than the social thesis film, this is a 
moderately appealing inquiry into the lives of four 
alumni of New York’s over-dramatized slum area, Hell’s 
Kitchen. It is a highly moral picture and succeeds in 
being edifying when it is least entertaining. Gambler, 
policemen, priest, the boyhood chums are entangled by 
circumstances even after their professional paths have 
diverged rather widely. The sporting gentleman is in- 
volved in the murder of one of the officers and, under 
the mellowing influence of auld lang syne, turns all his 
energies to reform and dies a hero. Victor McLaglen 
does fine work within the narrow limits of the script. 
The plot is not new but generates enough excitement 
and ethical fervor to pass family inspection. (Universal) 


ONE WILD NIGHT. Scientific methods of crime detec- 
tion are exploited in this mystery melodrama on the 
extortion racket and there is little to enthuse about in 
the film except a fairly surprising ending. The element 
of mystery lies entirely in the fact that anyone could 
consider it showmanship to hang a stem-winding plot 
on what might have been an orderly short in the Crime 
Does Not Pay series. Director Eugene Forde manages 
some suspense, and Lyle Talbot and June Lang run 
through this family exercise grimly. (Twentieth Century- 
Fox) THomas J. FITzMorris 
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EVENTS 


THE Communist International has evidently been deep- 
ly impressed with the Big-Bad-Wolf, Little-Red-Riding- 
Hood story. The strategy of the wolf in dressing like 
the little girl’s grandmother and thus disguising his real 
intentions must have caused gasps of admiration in 
Moscow. In various countries throughout the world the 
Communists have adopted the wolf’s tactics and by their 
cunning disguises have succeeded in deceiving throngs 
of Little Red Riding Hoods. In the United States the 
Communist party has just put on a brand-new grand- 
mother’s make-up calculated to fool innocents in this 
country. Determined secretly to overthrow the Ameri- 
can form of government by violence if necessary and 
then to completely Moscowize the United States, the 
Communist party for public consumption announces a 
quite different program. It is now all dressed up to 
look like a defender of democracy, an abjurer of vio- 
lence, a pursuer of peaceful methods in the upsetting of 
governments, a friend of Catholics. It hopes the new 
false face will prove attractive and that the American 
people will behave like so many sweet Little Red Riding 
Hoods. 


If other organizations put on coats of camouflaging 
paint after the fashion of the Communists, we might 
read items like the following in the public press. 


Chicago: Replying to criticism of the violence some- 
times employed by wrestlers in the ring, Haf Nelson, 
president of the Wrestlers of America, Inc., announced 
that henceforth wrestlers will employ only peaceful 
methods in upsetting their opponents. 


San Francisco: Questioned concerning the aims of the 
birth-control movement, Wm. Twins, birth-control lead- 
er, said the movement sought to awaken the American 
people to the danger inherent in the declining birth-rate. 


Omaha: Harry Scoffer, president of the Atheist League 
of America, yesterday asked Catholics to cooperate with 
his organization in its campaign for a godless America. 


Sing Sing: The Association of Professional Bank Rob- 
bers, Inc., altered its policy yesterday, announced it was 
opposed to the use of violence in bank robbing. The As- 
sociation, whose headquarters is at Sing Sing, has branch 
societies in Leavenworth, Atlanta, Alcatraz and other 
well-known Federal and State institutions. Said George 
R. Snatch, president of the organization: “A recent poll 
showed the American people, especially those who work 
in banks, are against violent methods heretofore em- 
ployed by bank robbers. In a democracy such as ours, 
the point of view of all citizens must be considered. 
We have decided to alter our ideology. As of today, we 
will eschew violent infiltration into bank vaults. Our 
new attitude may be described as Twentieth-Century 
Americanism.” Asked whether the new ideology changed 
the attitude of the Association toward bank deposits, 
Mr. Snatch replied: “No, not at all. Our feeling toward 
bank deposits remains the same. The change is in the 
approach to the deposits. We shall encourage peaceful 
rather than violent absorption of deposits by our mem- 
ber workers. Any violation of the new ideology will 
constitute a deviation from the party line.” Mr. Snatch 
pointed out bank officials and employes would now be 
the ones responsible for invasions of peace. He added: 
“One thing must be considered. Revolutionary changes 
such as the transfer of large sums of specie from vaults 
to the satchels of our members may occasion emotional 
stress. Reactionary elements in banks may manifest il- 
liberal opposition to our peaceful vault penetration. 
Should this occur, responsibility for ensuing violence 
would, of course, rest on the shoulders of fascist bank 
officials, not on ours.” THE PARADER 











